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Preface 

In writing this grammatical sketch of Colville I have not 
adhered to any particular model of linguistic description. Rather, 
the goal I have set for myself is to couch my description in clear 
prose statements. Some of these are completely explicit; they 
account for those phenomena I understand well. Others attempt to 
state as clearly as possible the conditions for those phenomena 
which I do not fully understand. Whatever solution is offered in 
such cases is specifically indicated as tentative. Thus I have 
intended to present not a formal hypothesis, but an accurate description 
of the facts of the language. In fact this sketch aims to be written 
in such a way that a linguist, if he so wishes, may draw upon the 
data to test any given theory of linguistic description. 

Stating the facts of Colville in terms of clear prose statements 
does allow an accurate description, and at the same time makes the 
grammar accessible to non-specialists. In this effort I have drawn 
on a long tradition in Amerindian linguistics, from Boas to Li, 
Newman, Haas and many others, that aims to allow the individual 
structure of the language emerge. 
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COLVILLE GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE 
By Anthony Mattina 

A dissertation submitted to the Graduate Division of the 
University of Hawaii in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy 

ABSTRACT 

This dissertation is a grammatical sketch of Colville, a Salishan 
language of eastern Washington, It is based on the data obtained in four 
summers of Held work, from 1968 to 1971. 

After an introductory chapter which places the language within 
its family, and otherwise defines the aims of the study and the conditions 
under which it was undertaken, the phonology is outlined. Consonants 
occur in six positions: labial, apical, lateral, velar, postvelar and 
glottal. Stops are voiceless and pattern in two series, glottalized and 
unglottalized. In the apical complex there are both stops J^, t_, and 
affricates c^, c; the glottalized lateral affricate lacks an unglottalized 
counterpart; velar and postvelar stops occur rounded and unrounded. 
In the spirant series the labial position is not represented; the principal 
allophones of the spirants are voiceless. Resonants are voiced and, 
like the stops, occur in glottalized and unglottalized series; the postvelar 
resonants are actually pharyngeals. Vowels are^, a, u, and of 
which the last is never stressed. Morphophonemic sections introduce 
the most straight-forward phenomena of epenthesis and syllabicity 
of resonants, then deal with other changes. The most complex of 
these are stress assignment rules, affecting the vowels of roots and suffixe 

The chapter on morphology discusses the basic intransitive 
nature of all roots, and the processes these may undergo to produce 
the simplest kinds of transitive, middle, and intransitive bases. The 
pronominal system is detailed here. A presentation of more complex 
bases follows --reduplicated, infixed and extended bases. These last 
include in their make up one or more lexical affixes- -bound morphemes 
with concrete primarily non-grammatical meanings. This chapter then 
describes a variety of further grammatical forms such as imperatives, 
reflexives, instrumentals and developmentals. It also treats three 
aspectual distinctions signalled by affixes, and concludes with a 
discussion of compounds. 
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Syntactic patterns are outlined in the final chapter. All full 
words are basically predicative; in simple sentences they function 
either as predicates or, with appropriate marking, as complements 
Predicates are sentence-initial; complements follow. Complements 
may be marked by several preposed particles such as the definite, 
sequential, locational, agentive, causal, or comitative. Clause types 
are interrogative, evidential, modal, future. More complicated 
sentences are formed by juxtaposition of clauses introduced by 
dependent clause particles. The variety of particles is discussed 
and exemplified here. The chapter closes with a discussion of 
restricted words --wurds which are mox^e like full words than particles, 
but which lack the wide distribution of full words; among these are 
impersonal, deictic, and intorragative words, and proper names. 
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1. Introduction 

The Salzshcn family of North American Indian languages 
comprises two main divisions: Coast Salishan and Interior* 
Salishan. The Interior Salishan languages can be subdivided 
in tv;o branches, the Northern and the Southern. 

ColvillcOkancgan^ is a language complex of the Southern 
Interior, flanked to the west by Columbian, and to the south 
and east by Spokan-Kalispel-Flathead. Further south and east 
is Coeur d'Alene* All of these languages belong to the 
Southern Interior branch. Generally north of the Colville- 
Okanogan speaking territory are found (roughly from east to 
west) Shus'^^ap, Thompson, and Lilloet, forming the No^^thern 
Interior branch.^ 

The Colville-Ok?.nogan continum can be divided into 
the two northern dialects Okanogan and Lakes, and the 
southern dialect, Colville. The northern dialects have 
recently been studied (research conducted concurrently with 
that reported on here), by Donald Watkins, who based a doc- 
toral dissertation at the University of Alberta (1971) on 
the materials collected* The southern dialect has provided 
the great bulk of the materials on which the present analy- 
sis is founded, and has suggested the title of this study. 

The language is spoken on the Colville reservation of 
northeastern Washington ^ v/hich has existed in its pre$c?>.t 
size and state since July 1, 13^)2. It is bomdod on the east 



and south by the Columbia River (new Roosevelt Lake) ^ on the 
west by the Okanogan River> and on the north by the 48*5^ 
north parallel of latitude. For twenty years before 1892 ^ 
the Colville Reservation extended northward as far as the 
international boundary with Canada, for an additional 
.1,501,000 acres of territory, but this was restored to the 
public domain in 1872. As a result of the reduction in size 
of the land reserved for Indians, many local residents 
iiiigrated souths resulting in a certain mount of dialectal 
admixture > 

Of the eleven bands making up the Colville Confederated 
TribeSp six are of Salishan linguistic stock: Me thow, Okano- 
gan, San Foil, Lake, Colviile-N-sspelem, and Mosesj the 
remaincler speak a Sahaptian language » Nez- Perce. Although 
these are the official names of the bands, residents of the 
Reservation distinguish themselves sharply from the Okauo- 
gans, their Canadian kinsman, and from the Moses (speakers 
of a distinct language, Columbian), Within the Colville 
proper they distinguish between the 'North-Half Colvi lies' 
and the ^South-Half Colvilles', the latter subdivided into 
the Nespelem arid the .'3an Poll. Differences between the 
ncTthem (Okanogan aind Lake) dialects, and the southern 
(Colville), ar^. not easily assessed, pr.rtly because of the 
high incidence of movemcnti; within the Colville speaking 
territory. Aside fron a fijv; i>pvical items, report d by 



Colvilles to differ between geographical areas, noteworthy 
is the absence in Colville of a phonemic voiced front velar 
fricative found in the northern dialects* 

The number of speakers of Colville cannot be estimated 
to exceed a few hundred- -all middle- aged to elderly speakers. 
It seems certain now that in a few years the language will 
no longer be heard spoken by residents of the Reservation, 
The situation is less desperate in British Coluiribia, where 
Okanogan children are reported to be fluent in the language. 

Earlier work on the Colville and Okanogan peoples 
has included very little with linguistic focus. The most 
common studies are ethnographic in nature- -e.g. the report 
by Hill-Tout (1211) on the Okanogans , and the very important 
work by Ray that resulted in a book (1952) on the Southern 
Colvilles. Tales in English translations were also collect- 
ed, Gould, Ray, Teit, Mourning Dove and a few others 
recorded some materials, all prior to 1933. There is also 
the undated translation in Okanogan of a catechism and a 
laivssal by Fr. De Rouge. In the archives of Gonzaga Univer- 
sity I have found a few manuscript pages of notes of lin- 
guistic nature , some by Fr. Collins, and some anonyrious* 
The latter include the transcription in syllabic script 
of a prayer and some paradigmatic material* 

Important work has been, and is now being done, on 
related languages. A sumary of past and on-going research 



is found in ThoiTip^on (in press) j here it will suffice to 
mention the availability of gTaxniaars of Coeur d'Alene 
(Reichard), Kalispel (Vogt) , and, most recently, Spokan 
(Carlson) > in addition to the comparative works of Reichard 
Vpgt, and Kinkadeand SI oat. 

I began my research on Colvii:te in the summer of 1968 
under the auspices of the National Science Founda.tion and 
the direction of Professor L*C. Thompson. Since then I 
have spent four sunmiers in the town of Inchelium, Washing- 
ton, gathering materials for my analysis* My first contact 
with Colville amounted to a few brief sessions with 
Mrs. Sophie Bailey McDonald (now deceased)^ originally 
from Marcus, Washington; and with Mrs, Mary Quintasket 
Lemery of Inchelium; they v/ere follov/ed by more substantial 
work with Mrs. Helen Perkins Toulou, originally of Ford, 
Washington (nov; deceased). My main source for narrative 
tales has been Mr. Pete Sey^itour, originally from Marcus, 
Washington* In terms of quantity and quality his aid has 
proved of immense value* I have also obtained excellent 
narrative materials from Mi's. Dora DeSautel, originally 
from Oroville, Washington, and conversational materials 
from UtSu Cecilia Andrews, Mr. George Quintasket, Mrs. Mary 
Ensmingex, Mrs* Doi*a DeSautel and Mrs. Helen Toulou. My 
main informant has beer^ Mrs. Madeline Saint Paul DeSautel, 
originally from St, Paul's Mission, ?fashingtcn, who helped 
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patiently and very effectively Vfith the transcriptions and 
analysis of the texts. 
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Footnotes 
^Spelled Okaixagan in Canada. 

^For further details on the classification of Salichan 
languages, cf. Thomppcn (in pressi) . 

Members of the Methow, San Foil and Colville-Nespelem 
bands all speak the same dialect, Colville, However, for 
the members of each band these terms ::ire synonymous with 
the dialect they speaks 
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2. Phonology 

Colville exhibits ^ ich consonantal system that dis- 
tinguishes five manners and nin^ points o£ articulatiou . 
The vocalic system includes four phonemes. There are also 
three levels of stress and a system of intonaticnal contours, 

2,1. The co2isonantal systejii, Colville stops and re- 
sonants pattern in a plain and a glottali'ced series; all 
stops are voiceless^ and all resonants voiced; thd principal 
allophones of the spirants are voiceless. Each of the five 
manners of articulation is represented in the velar and 
post-velar positions, rounded and imrounded; the glottal 
position is represented by the glottal stop and h. A voice- 
less plain lateral affricate is lacking in the system^ thus 
leaving a gap in that position; the bilabial position lacks 
a spirant. Finally, the apical complex includes two sets: 
the dental, represented by stops and nasal resonant s; and 
the alveolar, represented by affricates and liquid resonants. 
The only apical spirant is 
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2,11* Stops* The glottal! 2;ed stops are fortis (strorxg- 
ly articulated), and^ as a rule, they can be easily dis- 
tinguished from their plain counterparts. Affricates pattern 
as stops* Plain stops are aspirated and released finally 
(a feature that Colville spealcers carry over into English), 
while they are unreleased inuuediately preceding a homorganic 
nasal. The underlying sequences //p?i// and //tn// each have 
two phonetic realizations: [p^'^Ju] and [t-^'nl; and [pan] and 
Itan]. [psm] and [tan] are the careful, forjnal pronunci- 
ations^ while {p'^^^il and [t^'^n] occur in ordinary speech 
(of. also section 2.44). The plain alveolar affricate, but 
not its glottalized counterpart, has a palatalized allophone 
[c] in free variation with the norm [cj. 

2.12. Spirants. All spirants except h can occur 
voiced intervocalically. In fact, it is sometimes hard to 
identify the lateral spirant correctly, because the voiced 
lateral spirant resembles the lateral resonant so closely, 
h is quite rare and, as with it can often be lost in 
rapid speech, especially in word initial position (h does 
not occur word-finally). 

2.13. Resonants. The resonants occur glottalized 
(often phonetically laryngcalized) and plain, parallel to 
the glottalization of the stops. However, it may eventually 
be established that the glottalized resonants should be 



interpreted as sequences of resonant plus glottal stop. 
Glottalized resonants are quite uncoimnon in initial position. 

With the pharyngeal resonants one is faced with grave 
problems of recognition. The phonetic reality presents 
vovels with phar>'7igeal constriction^ This constriction is 
sojaevrhat greater at the beginning ox at the end o£ the 
syllabic segment, and the phenomena seeia best interpreted 
as sequences of vowels and pharyr.geal non-syllabics . In 
terms of t.he system these fit logically v/ith post- velar 
otsti-uents, supplying otherwise missing resonants in these 
coluams. Their presence introduces a nyjiiber of contrasts 
that are extremely difficult for the non-native to perceive; 

In connection with some current hypotheses about 
marked sequences, it is worth noting that /n/ does not 
assimilate to a following velar (see Chciasky and Halle, Tha 
Sound Pattern of EnKlish, especially p, 419). 
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2.2. The vocalic system^ Tl:ie vowels o£ Colville 
are /i/, /a/, /\x/ ^ and /o/, 

2..21» Full vs. reduced vowels • The term full vowel 
distinguishes /i/^ /a/, and /u/, on the one hand, from /o/, 
on the other* Full vov/els (i^, a> u) can occur stressed 
or unstressed, while £ does not occur stressed. We recog- 
nize two functionally (not qualitati/ely) different types 
of schwa: the first is syste;:natic- -c; r.umbcr of for.us require 
its use in thoir underlying representations; the second is 
epenthetic- -schv;a is inserted by rule. 

2 a 22, Allophonic range of vowels. 

2,221. Schwa. The phonetic reality of schwa is 
daterniined by phonetic environment. It is [U^] in the 
neighborhood of rounded consonants; 

[U^^] mi5q^?imaq^r "Thsy are moimtuins.' 

It is {o^] in tho neighborhood of post-velar and glottal 
(henceforth 'back*) consonants (unrounded): 
i^^] qaqana. *She*s the grandmother.' 

It ranges from (I*] to [x] contiguous to labial and alveo- 
lar consonants: 

[I*] [I] sxpon. *Slxe^s the di-ughtt*r-in-i ^^-^^^^ 
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It is [s] elsewhere: 

[9] skokVaka.'?. 'It's a chicken,' 

2.222, /i/ ranges from [i] down to [e'^j, in free 
variation, 

[i] - [e-^] kilavma"?. 'It's a lion,' 
ici^at. 'It's near. ' 

But it has a transition [®] glide befora or after post-velars, 
i^ll. 'He's scared,'! 
[I"®] piq. 'It's white o' 



2.223. /u/ ranges freely from [u] down to [o], 
(uj " [o] lut- 'It is not.' 

But it is usually [o] contiguous to a pv-3St~%'elar : 
[c] sq^ui* *It*s a yellow jacket,*' 

In addition, /u/ has a rare allophone [^U] or [®u] after un- 
rounded (post) velar obstruents. These occurrences are all 
word- internal , at aaorpheme junctiireSp and prevent the neu- 
tralization of unrounded and rounded (post)velars before 
/vl/ . 

//i-£l|-us-jn// lp©l^:usoin [ipJll^^usJm] • 'They turned 
back a • 

2.224. /a/ ranges from [as] after (less noticeably 
fronted after other non-back consonants), 
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[as] myal 'It is too much 

to [gi] contiguous to back consonants: 
[d] sp?as. 'It's anighthawk.' 

sjfa^ca'. 'He's the father-in-law.* 



It ranges from [a] to [A ] elsewhere, 
fa] least. 'It's bad.' 
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2* 3, Stress and intonation. I have racognized three 
distinctive degrees of stre^js iu Colvillo; primary //, 
secondary and weak (unmarked). No word contains more 
than one primary stress. However, polysyllabic words some- 
times contain a secondary stress • Other syllables have 
weak stressr Over a whole utterance .stresses interacting 
lAfith intonation may shift, but xio systeii}.atic study o£ these 
phenomena has as yet been possible- 

Intonation has not been studied in detail, bi.^t certain 
basic generalizations can bo lAaJe about the most common 
types o£ intonational contours. 

One type occurs in connection with declarative sen^^ 
tences. They usually have medium pitch throughout, with 
slight ups and downs ^ falling sharply at the end. Certain 
restricted words (see 4.5) in sentence initial po??xtion are 
accompanied by a rising- falling pitch. Thus i:he intona-^ 
tional contour o£ the sentence can be represented as 



This same type of contour characterizes imperative sentences. 

Another type of pitch contour is that which JD.arJ<:s in- 
terrogative sentences* It can be represented as ^ 

and it will be discussed further in 4.41. 

Noteworthy is a striking feature of conversational 
and narrative Colville (..ihared by all Salishan languages). 




It is a phenomenon manifested in extra vowel length, 
together with a sharp rise in pitchy often going into 
faiSv^tto voice; it achieves the stylistic effect of empha- 
sis. The falsetto vowel is sometimes sustained for as long 
as three or four seconds. 
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2o4. Morphophonemics. Colville words are of two 
types t'cf. 4.1): independent words, and proclitic particles. 
Independent words consist of a base and optional affixes; 
proclitic particlfis occur only with a following independent 
word, and do not undergo inflectional affixatiouo 

Morphophoneciiic changes affect particles, prefixes, 
roots, infixes, and suffixes. Changes involving particles, 
infixes and prefixes do not depend on rulas of stress place- 
ment; changes involving roots and suffixes, on the other 
hand, depend on such rules. General laorphophdnemic changes 
are discussed hereP, other changes in section 2<,S. Except 
where they are specifically exemplified, word boundary 
morphophonemic changes are not reflected in the broad phone- 
tic surface transcriptions. 

2.41ii Apocope. In the normal flow of speech (but not 
in careful citations) a word-final glottal stop is lost 
before a word beginning in glottal stop. 

//?ix-i? 'ayx'^-t// ?ixi '^ayx^'t. 'That one is tired.' 

2.42. Insertion of glottal stop. A glottal stop is 
automatically inserted before word- initial vowels after 
pause. 

. //inca'?// incaV. {'?inca'?j ^It is I.* 
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2,43. Schwa- epenthes is . A21 automatic £ is inserted in 
certain phonological environments, as defined below. 

2 •431. Eponthesis between two identical obstruents, 
//mnml-^tt// mQnimltot. 'We'TO the ones.* 
//:5:-:xnut// :!fax9nut. 'They are nine.' 
//p-plwt// papiwt. 'It's lightweight.' 

2.432. Epenthesis between a stop and its glottalized 
coimterpart.2 

//lut tic/y lut txc. [lutstic] *It isn't pitch.' 
//pi^ qay-in-i--n// piq qoymin. [pPl^^qoyiriin] 'It ^2 a 
white pencil. • 

2.433. Epenthesis betv;een a glottalized consonant and 
a following consonant. 

//txV/ tox^ 'indeed' 
//^// ^am 'except' 

//k-cii-Cu)laxV/ kcxioiax". 'It's shade.' 

2.434. Epenthesis between a consonant and a following 
glottal stop. 

//s-t'lw-t-xx// st©'?iwtx.' 'He's the youngest one^' 
//x^'it// x^'d'xt. 'They are many.' 



2.435o Epenthosis between an unrounded (post)velar and 
a follovring / /'^/ / at morphenie boundary (for a related phe- 
nomenon c£. 2.22Z). 

//k-wik-n-t// kowikontt 'Find out!' 
//s-ta'^^nixx-vi Ix// sta'^smxawilx, *She is becoming a 
woman • * 

2.436, Epenthesis rules apply to proclitic particles, 
across word boundaries, 

//t enwi?// t anvi?. [tanwx?] *by you' 
//t tapit// t tapxt [tatapit] *by David' 

2.44. Syllabicity o£ resonants. In cases involving 
resonants, £ insertion is closely related to syllabicity, 

2,441. A schwa is inserted between a consonant and a 
following resonant (R) if the R, in its turn, is not follov/ed 
by a full vowel. 

//sxpn/7 sipon. 'She's the daughter-in-law.' 

//kn/V kan 'I' 

//Im-lim-s-t-sut// Imlmstsut (imstressed vowel deletion; 

cf. 2e541) 
lomalomscut. -He is glad. • 
//tar-m-i-sut// trmxst (unstressed vowel deletion; 2,541) 

toroaixst. It unra\reled,' 
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2.442. A schva is inserted between an initial R and a 
following consonant, 

//ml// mDl 'and, subordinate* 
//nmxk// manxk, 'It's excrement.' 
//Ikapl?// lakapi?, 'It's coffee.' 

2 •443, All sequences oK (or Ra) vary freely with Igt 
(syllabic resonants). For the sake of uniformity a will be 
written consistently in the broad phdrietic transcriptions, 

2 •444. The resonants ^ and w are related to the vowels 
and u, respectively. Sequences VR or RV when unstressed 
become oR and Ra; if R is }r cr w, then ajl >I£ vary freely 
with and aw and wa vary freely with u; analogously 
varies with i7, varies with ^Aj B^L varies with u^^t W£; 
varies with ^J?^ 

//oc-miy-s- t-ri)n// cmaystln c/nistln* 'I know it,' 
//qay-m-i-n// qsysmin qi'min, 'It's a writing implement,' 
//sw-siw-n-t-(i)xV/ sawosiwsntx^ su'^siwantx^, 'You 
questioned him. ' 

Sbmetimes, however, the morphophonemics involved are 
not evident and the representation of an underlying form, in 
the absence of graaimatical motivation, remains arbitrary. 
Thus ['ilmix^am] 'he is the chief can be represented 
//'ilmxx^m// or //ylmix^m//. 



2.44S, Tt/c identical resonants in a sequence are 
simplified: 

//kn n-£t-(i) Is// kan nastils* [ksnsstils] *I think* 
whiles two dissirailar ones insert a £ betweerx them** 
//kn mxt// kan mute [kanomut] *I sit.* 
//SllSS.*'^*^)?^// mslqnups. 'Ifs an eagle.* 
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2, 5* Other morphophoncmic changes* Tb.is section treats 
morphophonemic changes connected with particles, affixes, and 
roots. . . 

«• 

2 .SI. Changes connected with particles. 

2.511. Vowel apocope. The vowel of the particle //ti// 
•evidential^ (4.221) is obligatorily lost before words begin- 
ning with a vowel. 

//ti aii-s- tm3c? -ilt// ti asti>mk8?ilt. [tastociko'llt] *As 
you can see, it*s your daughter.' 
It is optionally lost before words beginning with a consonant p 
in which case the a-epenthesis rules apply. 

//ti pus// ti pus ^ i pus (topus]. VVs you can see, it's 
a cat. ' 

2.512. Vovrel dissimilation. 

(a) The vowels of the particles //yi// 'definite^ (4.321), 
and //ti// 'evidc-ittlal' (4.221) dissimilate to a immediately 
preceding words the first (non- initial) full vowel of vihich 
is i.. 

//yi ylmlx^^m// yi yolmix^am [ya'ilinix^ora] 'the chief 
//ti dc-iniy-s-t-(x)n// ti c^noystln [tacmistln] . 'As you 
can see, I know it. - 

(b) a similar rule of vowel change applies to the particles 



//I//, //t//, //tl//. //^//, //l^I// (4.32) after epenthesis 
rules have applied: schwa becomes (a) inunediately before 
words the first (non-initial) full vowel o£ v;hich is i^, 

//I fldn// 19 'Icin 

la '?kln. 'Where is it?' 

//t •?illlc''l]k.-x(a)n// ta 'ilxlc^alkxan. 

ta '?illk"dlkx8n 'by Ramhorn ...' 

//tl 'kxn// tslo ?ktn 

tola fkin. 'where is it from?' 

Contrast the last derivation with one involving a word- ini- 
tial i: 

//tl in-s-;^:iwl-xx// tal is]^iwol.:<: 'because I am old 

//i , ylmix^m// l^o yalwxx^sm 

^a yolmix^'aa !ca ?iljnix*'j?n 'to the chief 

//il. nSn// ii>lQ 'kin 

^sla ?kin 'where to?' 

Contrast this last derivation with one not involving the 
epenthesis of £ before a glottal stop; 

//il citx"-tt// iol cltx^tat »to our house ...' 

2.S2. Changes affecting prefixes. Prefixes are never 
stressed. (For an apparent exception, cf. section 3.2112.) 



2.521. Decapitation, £ of th9 prefix U^c-ll 'actual* 
(3c 373) is optionally lost when sentence initial; it is 
obligatorily lost when word internal. If //^c-f/ retains its 
initial after pause, a glottal stop is automatically in- 
serted before it. 

//oc-x"uy// cx^uy. ^ 'ocx^y. *He has actually gone. * 
//s^dc-x^uy-x// scx^uysx. 'rie is actually going.' 

2. 522. Consonant fusion. The consonant of //oc-// 
'actual' (3.373), //c-// ' cislocativ:^ ' (3.241), and /A-// 
'numeral classifier.' (3.42) combine vith a following glottal 
stop to yield hzf ^^^^ £r.? respectively « 

//8C-'?acqa'^// cacqa7, ^ '^ocacqa'^* *He has actua'lly 
gone out. ' 

//sc-c-'!^^cqa'^// cacacqa'? . '^ococa.cqa? . 'He has actually 
come out. • 

//k-'s~'?asil// j^ose'^asil. 'There are two of them.' 

rrer>UTnabJy the sane rule applies to //k-// 'directive' 
(3.242), but no examples in the Eiaterial establish this. 

2.523. Consonant dissimilation, //k-// 'directive' 
(3a242) and //k~// 'nuiaeral classifier' (3.42) dissinulate 
to //t-// before a follov;ing velar. 

//k-kic// tlvic. 'He snot (3omeone)o' (kxc 'reach') 
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//k"XVfil// txwxl, *He came along,* (xwil 'xoadM 
//k-ka'-ka'^lls// tka'ka^lis. 'There are three people.* 
(ka'^lis 'three') 

2.524, Consonant loss, 

(a) o£ the absolutive pronouns //in-// *niy' , arid //an-// 
'yours sg.* (3.112), is lost before s^; and bafors the pre- 
fix //ki-// 'unrealized aspect' (3.371); 

//in-s-x^uy- t-n// isx^'uy^t^n. *They are iry tracks.' 
//an-kl-tklFillx^// akltkimilx^. 'She is your wife to be.' 
//an-sipn// asip^m. 'She is your sister-in-law,' 

(b) I of //kl-// 'possessive' (3.384), and of //kl-// hm- 
realized aspect' (3,371), is lost before s* 

//ki-s-talin// kstalam- 'He has a boat.* 
//k5.-s-talin-s// kstalsms. 'It^s going to be his boat.' 

2.525. Changes in reduplicative prefixes. 

(a) Underlying pharyngeals of reduplicative prefixes vocal- 

ize to a, 
* 

//c?-c?ay-p-m// cac9ayp9m. 'He cried out loudly,^ 
//s-n- 9c- ?ac-(x}na?'-s// snac^acina^s. ^They are h^sr 
earrings . ' 
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(b) No reduplicated root initial consonant remains . 
glottalized, except /^/. 

//tii-tina?// tontxna^. *They are ears.' 
//pn-plna'?// ponpina'^ . ^Tlioy are baskets. • 
//i?4a?k''ilx// U?U?lc^il^v 'They are jnedicine men.* 

(c) Non-initial //i// o£ a reduplicative prefix is replaced 
by [t]> which functions as its plain counterpart. 

//s-k^^-XG)s// slc^ius. 'It's an eye.' 
//sAk^A-jk^^-Cu)s// slc^tk^^u^. 'They are eyes.' 

For further discussion of reduplicative affixi^s see 3,21. 

2.53. Changes affecting roots. This section briefly 
handles certain morphophonemic changes that are peculiar to 
a fev/ roots. (Root reduplication is jnore properly affixa- 
tion and is treated in section 3,21) 

2.531. The root //mut// 'sit* loses its it before an- 
other t^. 

//s-n-ki-mut-t-n// sonkimuton* *It's a chair. * 

2.532, Root-final s_ of //y>:ls// 'drive deer' is lest 
before //-xCi)-// 'benefactive' (3.13). 

//y^ls-x(l)"t-Cu3m-(i)n// yo:?ixt3mQn. 'I drive the deer 
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to you,' (Cfa //ka kl-s -y:)fxs-X"a'>-'x// ksn ksa/^isa^x. 
*I am about to drive deer/) 

2.53-5. Roots that have never been recorded stressed 
are represented v/ithout vowel in their umderlying forms (but 
cf. 2. 543), and they are underlined. 
//|l// ^wait^ 

2.54. Changes involved in suffixes • 

2.541. Stress placement. Morphophonejnic changes in 
suffixes are affected by srxess placement.. In words containing 
suffixes, stress falls sometimes on the root, sometimes on 
one o£ the suffixes. 

Suffixes are of three kinds,' inherently stressed^ suf- 
fixes which always take the stress from a root; variable^ 
s tress _suf fixe s, v/i th stressed and unstressed forms;- and 
unstressed suffixes. These last never occur with primary 
stress, but some contain a full vowel which is never deleted. 
Variable stress suffixes receive stress unless it is auto- 
matically placed on the root or on a cooccurring inherently 
stressed suffix. Vihen variable stress suffixes occur un* 
stressed, their vovrel is deleted, at which time the general 
morphcphcnoBic rules of o-ejienthesis 3!\ay apply. The vowel of 
an inherently stressed suffix nmy also be deleted if an- 
other inherently stressed s\4ffi2c precedes in the word. 
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Inherently stressed suffixes axe marked with primary 
stress in morphophondmic notation (e,g, //'Sut/,0; unstressed 
suffixes^ have their vov/el unmarked (Ccg, //-y^i^//)) varia- 
ble stress suffixes have their vowel parenthesised and 
marked with stress C&»g» //-(i)x^//). 

Roots are of t\\'o types: stress/ret entive roo ts, 
which receive primary stress unless an inherently stressed 
suffix is present; and stress_£yj^tj.ng^ v/hich lose 

their stress to both inherently stressed and variable stress 
suffixes. Stress falls on the root if there is no suffix 
present which takes the stress. 

When roots occur unstressed they usually lose their 
vowel, with s^oine exceptions noted belcw. Stress retentive 
roots are marked with primary stress in inorphophcnemic no- 
tation (e.g. //x^uy//) ; stress shifting roots have their 
vowel unmarked (e.g* //kar//). Except in cases o£ full 
reduplication, the reader will have no difficulty identify- 
ing the root: it follows any prefixes- -no'no of which have 
the shape CVC(C) typical of roots (vowelless roots are under- 
lined; cf. 2.533), 

The following general rules apply to all suffixes, 
including lexical suffixes: 

!• stress is placed on the inherently stT«s^sserl sxiffix 
closest to the root; 
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2* i£ no inherently stressed suffixes are present, then 

Ca) stress will be placed on the root If it is stress 
retentive, 

(b) if the root is stress shifting, stress will be 
placed on the variable stress suffix closest to the root, 
3. .If no variable stress suffix is present ^ then it is 
placed on the root. 

Stress retentive rooti^ occur stressed with Vciiiable stress 
suffixes: 

//x%k// 'piill out* 

//x'^uk-n- t-ClDx""// x^uksntx''- 'You pull it out.* 
ifi^uij/ "mt^ke, ao' 

//l:%.i"S-t"Ci)s// l^ulo^c, 'He fixes it.' 

Stresi> retentive roots lose their stress (and their vowel) 
vhen an inherently stressed suffix is added: 
//-Till/ J 'success'^ 

//x^'uk-nu-n- t-(l)x^// x^knuntx^. 'Yc • managed to pull 
it out* ' 

// • s ut// ' re f lexi ve ' 

//s-i^ui-'c(l)n-sut"S// slc^oioc^^ncuc. 'It's his cooking.' 
(-cCi)n *mouth') 
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Stress shifting roots lose their stress if either inherent 
ly stressed or variable stress suffixes follow: 

//:)cas// 'good' 

//:|cas*t'Wilx// :x:stwilx. 'He gets better.' 
//lax^// 'hanging, loose* 

//lax^*p-n-t-(x)n// Ix^pantln. 'I let it hang, put 
it up^' 

Additional examples of stress placement rules 2 

//Icn kl-s-i^ui-(i)lcst"m-i-sut-x-a'?-x// kon ks^^alakst- 
ffilsta'x. 'I am about to fix layself up.' (I unrealized 
absolute mode -wake-hand-middle-secondary-self -incho- 
ative) 

//kn n-xas-(a)qsCt)-xCa)n// kan n^saqstxon. 'I have a 
good hip.' CI locative-gocd-rear-legs) 

//taq^-p-qCi)n-n-t-Ci)3D// tq^apqontom. 'Someone was 
slapped on the head.' (slap-noncontrol-head-active- 
transitive-indef inite ; cf. 2.543) 

//k^u n-xas-t- (l)ls-m-i-sut// k^u n^fstolsmist. -Our 
feelings vfill b»3 settled^' (we locative good-stative- 
desiderative -middle -secondary -reflexive) 



Although most roots are either stress retentive or 
stress shifting, there is at least some coiitroversial--i£ 
not contradictory- -evidence. The root //miy// 'know* is 
sometimes stress shifting: 

//iaiy-s-t-(I)n// niaystxn ( mistin)* 'I know it.* 
end 'Sometimes stress retentive: 

//niiy-S't- (x)n// mist^n. 'I know it, I am sure of it.' 
The difference in glosses may well reflect a basic gram- 
matical process; however, the evidence at hand does not 
warrant any conclusive stateiaent. 

2.542 • Unstressed roots with full vowels. It has 
been stated as a general rule that root vowels are deleted 
when unstressed. Some roots, however, retain an un- 
stressed full vowel. Often such root vov/els are conti- 
guous to a pharyngeal or laryngeal consonant; it is also 
intriguing to note that some forms (not all) that retain 
a full unstressed vowel also contain the suffix ! hx- 1 1 ' 
•secondary^ (3.141). It has not been possible to formu- 
late rules predicting the retention of full unstressed 
vowels. Pertinent examples and related discussion are in 
sections 3,131 and 3.33; additional examples f,re provided 
here. 

//ki-s-kSaw-m-l-s- 1- Ci)m// ksk ?a wmlst^m. •Someone 
is going to be hired^ ^ 
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//S"9C-- ^aw-p-m-i-xx// sc^awapmix, 'It's drooping.' 

Hote, however, that some roots, which phonetically may 
contain an unstressed full vowel, have an unambiguous under- 
lying representation (c£. 2.444), and can be interpreted as 
containing no full root vowel, 

//slw// *aslc' 

//n-slw-c(x)n''in-i-sut// nosowocanmJ st n©su?c9niuist • 
'He proposed in marriage.* 

//wt// ^tgike out^ 

//oc-wt-n-t- (i)s// cswotsntis cu'^^tontxs* 'He took it 
out . ' 

2* 543. Metathesized roots. There are certain roots 
which, before the suffixes //-p// 'non-control', //-m// 
'middle', and //-n-t//, //-n-t-i'// 'imperative', 

(a) metathesize their vowel with C2 

(b) insert a between Cj^ and C2 if either is a pharyngeal 
or laryngeal consonant. 

e-ex)onthesis rules apply regularly thereafter. 

Ail of the roots for v/hich there is* a vowel attested, 
contain fa] as the vowel; all of the roots which are at- 
tested only in their derived form, also contain [a]. It is 
therefore inferred thzt the root vowol is [a]. 
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List of forms with attested root vowel [a]: 

//kam-m// k^majQ. 'He took a lot.^ 
//ta^-m// ta^am. 'He pounds.' 
//qay*m// qoyam. 'He writes*' 
//ca'-p// ca'ap. 'He's hit.' 
//s-3s:al-p// sxlap. 'It's tomorrow.' 
//cax^-m// coxA'am^ 'He pours in*' 
//psa9-p// ps9ap. 'He guessed.' 

List of forms without an attested root vowel: 

//kar-in// korani, 'He cuts.' 
//icar-n-t// l^arant! 'Cut iti' 

//Aa'-m// Aa'am. 'He is searching.' 
//^a?-n-t// U'ant; 'Look for itl' 

//9al-p// ?alap. 'He lost , gambling. ' 

n^^^Vll ^5^xap. *He grows.* 

//lax^-p// Ix^ap. 'It got away*' 

//ic^a^-m// i''a?4ja. 'He bites.' 

//kax-m// kxam. 'He walks along.' 

//x^ar-p// x^rap. 'He is shaking.' 

//^^as-p// l^^asap. 'It scorches.' 

//?ani-p// 9aciap. 'It's ivet*' 

//ham-p// hamap. 'It's damp.' 

//tak^-p// tk^'ap. 'It smothers.' 

//lax^-m// Ix^am. 'It makes a hole.' 

//paq-m// pqam. 'It glues . ' 
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/JtBY'JSi// toyam* 'He balks.' 
//qaw-m// qowam. 'He cracks.' 
//xa^-p// xiap. 'He is beaten.' 
//k^si-p// k^^ap. 'He comes in sight, • 
//x^ac-m// xycain. 'It breaks.' 
//siak-m// saiakam. 'He twists.' 
//t?'ap-m// t^'apam. 'He shoots. ' 
//iaX-p// U lap. 'He stops. ' 
//cak''-n-t/7 ck^'ant.' 'Pull itJ' 

Cf. also the foll6x\ring: 

//cai^-p// coi^^ap. 'It feels stiff.' (Cf. calc^ot. 
*It*s stiff.'; cuic^at. 'It's stiff.') 
And the irregular forijiation 

//?am(n)-n-t// 'amnant; 'Feed himl» (Cf. ?amtln. 'I 
feed him. ' ) 

Roots with i^ (presumably also those with u) are :riot 
found to undergo metathesis. 

//ciq^-m// ciq^»m. 'He butchers.' 

//icip-m// ^ipom. 'He pinches.' 

//qit-ia// qitam. 'He hooks rugs,' 

//s'iy-m// sa'^ilyora. * He weaves grass mats** • 

One root has been recorded with i^ netathesizing in a 
similar way with C2: 

//k^'in-m// k^'nlm, 'He takes.' 

o 
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However^ other roots in i do not exhibit such forms. 

2 •544. s-a£frication. /hs// 'third person absolutive 
pronoun' dissiiailates to c following another [s] or [!]• 

//:5-p?us-s// sparusc* 'It's his wish.' 
//p.ackl-s// packlc, 'It's his leaf.' 

2,S45, t- and n-deletion, 

(a) //-t// 'transitive' is deleted between n an.d homorgaiic 
consonants; 

(b) //-n// 'active' (or stem-final n) is deleted before all 
£'s, except il-sf f 'third person absoluti^^e pronoun' (cf. 
2,524); 

//ca-n-t-(i)n// cun, 'I told him.' 
cu-n-t-in (stress assignment) 
cu-n-t-n (unstressed vowel deletion) 
cu-n-n (t'-dsletion) 
cun (resonant simplification) 

//'^aw-'?aw-c(i)n-n-t-(i)s-lx// ^awa'^awcls^. 'They went 

to ask it • ' 
?aw-'aw-cln-n- t-is-lx (stress assignment) 
?aw-?aw-cin-fii-;t-s-lx (vowel delatior>) 
^aw-'aw-cln-n-s-ix (t-deletion) 
^aw-'aw-cln-s-lx (resonant simplification) 
?aw-?aw-cl--s-lx (n-deletion) 
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'awa'awcisslx (o-epenthesis) 
Note that the resonant simplification rule has to apply- 
before the n-deletion rule. 

Note further that the n-deletion rule before £ is a 
general rule of Colville--an analogous rule applies to the 
absolutive pronouns, 1st and 2nd sg, forms (cf. 2,524) . 
Tip however, is not lost before //-s// *3rd sg, absolutive 
pronoun^: 

//s-x^uy-t-n-s// sx^uyatans. •They are his tracks* • 

Note, finally, that (unstressed form of //-(i)s// 
•3rd transitive*) does not dissimilate to £ after stem final 
£ (it is recalled that //-s// '3rd absolutive* becomes c 
after £; cf, 2.544). One may wish to speak of a general 
dissimilation rule, and invoke a different rule ordering to 
derive the correct surface forms (e.g., o-epenthesis precedes 
n-deletion). In any case, the morphophonemic behavior of 
//'s// * absolutive* and //-(i)s// 'transitive* is different. 
Thus, 

//'aq''-(u)s-n-t-(x)s// 'aq'^osas. *He shaved him-' 

2.546. x-deletion. The first x of //*xx// 'progressive* 
is always deleted, except in inchoative forms directly after 
the secondary suffix //-!•// 

//ki-s- ^aw-p-m-i'-x-a'-x// ks^awapmlxa'?x. 'It's about to 
begin drooping.' (//-a'-// 'inchoative'; of. 3.39) 



FootDotes 

lGen.dor is not a marked category in Colville, Through- 
out this study 'he' is a cover term for a generic third 
person. 

^Exception to this rule is the deletion of t of the 
nogative lut before the evidential predicative particle ti^. 
//lut ti in-s-oc-wlk// lut ti iscwak [luti-^cwlkj. 'I 
didn't see him.' (C£. 2.521.) 
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3* Morphology 

Colville independent words consist of a base and op- 
tional affixes. A base laay be simple, extended, or com- 
pound. A simple t^ase is one that consists of a simple root, 
or a root with a primary suffix (3.113); an extended base 
consists of a root and one or more lexical affixes (3.25); 
^ compound base (3.4) consists of more than one root. 

3#1 Transitive and intransitive bases. Bases are 
of two main types; transitive bases are snarked by a tran- 
sitive suffix; other bases are intran si tive . 

Roots underlie bases. Certain roots tend to appear 
only as transitive bases, others only as intransitive bases. 
Most roots, however, can appear as either trfiusitive or 
intransitive bases. 

All intransitive bases jnay receive the rdddle suffix 
//-m// and the resulting steins are labelled middle steins. 

The middle suffix //-m//, the transitive suffix //-t//, 
and the unmarked intransitive, define the Colville 
re f e r en t - focus system > discussed in the following sections 
and suini:aarized in 3.16. 
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3.11. Bases in their uninflected state are intransi- 
tive. 

x^uy. ♦He goes, • 
til. »He is grimy. » 
pus. 'It's a cat. • 

3.111. Personal reference with intransitive bases is 
marked by means of the primary ref ereriCB pronouns , a set com- 
posed of four proclitic particles, 

//kn// ksn '1st sg.' 

//k"// '2nd sg.' 

//k"u// k"u '1st plo* 

//p// P '2Rd pi.' 
and one suffix, 

//-ix// -(3}ix '3rd pl.'^ (Cf. examples in 3.11 above. 1 
Third person singular forms are -unmarlced. 
kon x"''uy. 'I go. ' 
k" til. 'You are grimy.' 
x^uyslx. 'They go. ' 

3.112. Personal reference with intransitive bases may 
also be marked by means of the Ski£l;l*i]i® JX2B5HSi.» * 
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consisting of two prefixes and four suffixes, 

//in-// in- »lst sg.« 
//an-// an- '2nd sg. ' 
//-s// -s '3rd sg.' 
//-tt// -tot '1st pi. • 
//-mp// -Ca)mp '2nd pi,' 
//-s-lx// -S3lx '3rd pi.' 

attached directly to the base as in 
inpus. 'It's my cat.' 

Absoliitive pronouns cooccur with the abs olute mode 
p refix //s-// Ciiereafter glossed 'absolute*; cf. 3.32) 
in intransitive bases, as in the following examples: 
//in-s-K^tv}/ / isx"uy. 'I go; it is my going.' 
//in-s-tii// istii. 'I am grimy.' 

Absolutive pronouns may also cooccur with the unreal 
ized aspect prefix //kl-// (3.371). 

//in-kl-tklmilx"// ikltklrailx". * 'She is my wife to be. 
(tklmilx'^ 'woman, wife'). 

//kl-//, in turn, may cooccur with //s-// 'absolute', and, 
in thst case, pronominal reference is marked by means of 
the primary reference pronouns (Cf. exaxaple 3.371c). 



I 
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3«113. Intrsasitive bases may add the primary suffix 
I hvU indicating lack o£ control on the part of the primary 
referent, 

ca'>. 'He is hito • 

ca'apo ♦He is hit, and canH help it.^ 
kan ca'^ap. *I am hit, and can't help it.' 

7/-p// is called a primary suffix hscsjuse it is attach- 
ed immediately to the base, before ciTiy eventual lexical suf- 
rix. 

c a'^apqQn. 'He is hit on the head»' (//-qC^)n// 'head') 

3 •114. Intransitive bases may add the primary suffix 
//•SI-//. This suffix is not common, and its function is not 
entirely clear. It seems to riarrcv? the semantic import of 
the root to which it is suffixed, to its most natural 
property. Wl^enever a segment m occurs word-finally, it is 
always possible and desirable to analyze it as the middle 
suffix //-m// (cf^ section 3.12). There are two other suf- 
fixes, //-(x)m// 'l5t pi. transitive' (cf. section 3.132), 
and //"(l)m// '3rd indefinite recipient' (3.132), that, un- 
stressed are realized as [-m]. However, they are affixed 
to transitive stems* 
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In sum, it is preferable not to identify the suffix 
unrler discussion with I h-^l I 'middle*, even though the two 
may ultimately be related. 



U^^l I (intransitive root) *go up* 
I li^\X-yi{2L')Txn ?xioxon. *They are trousers.' U h^C^^'^l I 
'legs') 

//:x:i^"m-us// 3C^9mus. 'It's an incline.' ilhx^'^ll 
•surface'; not the same suffix as lh{}i)%fi 'fire' or 
//-{yi^s// 'face') 

//:jciil-m// j^iiam. 'He goes uphill' (middle). 

//iar// (intransitive root) 'swim' 

//]^ar-n- 1- (i}n// (transitive form) icor^ntin. 'I take 
it somewhere swimming.' (//-n// 'active'; //-t// 
'transitive'; //-'(l)n// '1st sg. transitive') 

//]^ar-m-iws// ^;9rmiw3s. 'It's a (good) place to cross 
swimming.' (//-xvis// -middle') 

//llar-m// icaram. 'He swims' (middle). 

3.115e Intransitive bases may also add the suffix 
//•t// 'stative'. Unlike //*p// and //-m//, it cannot 
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appear before a lexical suffix* 
//^as// /good' 

//^as-t// :^ast, 'It's good. • 

//$as-t-wilx// 3fstwilx. 'Ho is healing, • C//-wilx// 
^ deve lopraent al ' ) 

//s-oc-3j:as-Ci)kst-in-s// sc^fsikstoms. 'He is good at 
fixing things*' (//s-// 'absolute mode'; //^c-// 
•actual aspect'; / /-'ii)kt^t/ / 'hands'; //m-// 
•middle*; //-s// '3rd sg« sbsolutive pronoun') 

Many intransitive bases are found to occur consistently 
in their stative form: 

xacot* 'It's strong.' 
calt. Ut's cold.* 
^int* 'He is uneasy, ' 
^a:3:t. ' It's fast. * 
q^uct. 'It's £at,' 
^''Icot. It's full.' 
qalt. 'It's fresh. ' 
k^aioto 'It's warm.' 
cart. • It^s sov/r. ' 
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But many occur in forms that allow clear identification of 
the stative suffix: 

//pa:?// 'think' 

pa'^am. 'He is thinking.' (//•'-// ^inchoative'; cf. 
3.22) 

p:g:pa:5t. 'He is smart.' 

//iciy// 'cjold' 

'koyxkst. 'They are cold hands.' 

icoyoyoKiin ieyoyx:i:3n. 'They are cold feet.' 

//$al// 'clear' 
syolxalt. 'It's a day.' 
s:^lap. 'It's tomorrow.' 

3.12. Middle stems. Bases may also receive the middle 
suffix //-^m//, which indicates some involvement on the part 
cf the primary referent. Middle forms are always conju- 
gated with the primary reference pronoun set. The suffix 
//•m// is not a priruary suffix, and follows any lexical 
suffixes in the stem formation* 

//lax^-p-(u3s-m// Ix^pussm. 'He looped it >Sk^und his 
neck. ' Cloose-non control-neck-middle) 

//k-ca^-ca'-ai-a^-q^-m// kca^ca'^ala'q^am. 'He kiiock.ed ^ 
at the tipi poles*' (directive-hit-hit-diminutive cylin- 
drical objects [//-alq^// 'cylindrical objects'; //-a^?-// 
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diminutive infix' ]-3niddle) 

Many examples concerning i hvxi i 'ip.i(idle' are listed 
in section Z.543; the discussion of ( hnli in conjunction 
with success stems is presented in 3 •1422. Middle stems can 
also add the transitive suffixes //-n-t// or //-s-t// in the 
formation of reflexive words, which, hovjever, function as all 
other intransitive forms. They are discussed in 3,3*3,. For 
the discu.ssion of transitivized middle stems, see 3 •141. 

3 •IS. Transitive stems • Eases occurring v;ith the tran- 
sitive suffix //-t// constitute transitive steins. The label 
* transitive' is used to indicate that these forms make refer- 
ence to both an actor and a recipient. A simple transitive 
form consists of: 

-n- 

BASS - t - Recipient - Actor 

As indicated above, one of four suffixes may intervene 
between the base (intransitive or middle) and the transitive 
suffix //-t//. They are: //-n-// 'active'; //-s-// *causa- 
tive'; //-I-// 'expressed goal' ; //-xCx)-// 'benef active' . 
//-n-// and //-s-// are the two most common of the four^ 

Theoretically , each root can appear tr/ith any of these 
four suffixes; in practice many such occurrences are not 
recorded. The following general rules prei^ail! 
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Each base tends to appear predominantly Kith either 
//-n*t//, or lt-^-ill\ however, cases of the same base oc* 
curring now with /hn*t// ^ now with //*s-t//j, are not un- 
common. 

//-x(i)-t// may be suffixed to any base to indicate 
action on behalf of (even if the action is directed .^g^inst, 
or to the detriment of ) the recipient. It is a sort of 
•dative of interest.' 

//-1-t// optionally replaces either //-n-t// or //-s-t// 
to introduce a third party, which is then usually specified 
by a complement, or is clearly understood in context. 

The difference in meaning between forms in //-s-t// 
and forms in //-n-t// is subtle and often very hard to convey 
in a translation: 

//wik// 'see' 

//wik-n-t- (x)x^// wikontx^. 'You see it.' 
//wlk-s-t-(i)xV/ wikstx"*. 'You lock at it.» 

//kic// 'reach' 

//kic-n-t- (l)x^// kxcsntx^. 'You reached him^ ' 
//Kic-s-t-(i)xV/ kicstx**, 'You got to him.' 

/MkV/ 'hide' 

//wxk^-n-"t-(i)m// wlk^antam. 'Something was hidden by 
someone.' 



//wlk^-s-t-Ci)w// wxlc^st^isi. 'Something was hidden by 
someone , • (// - * indefinite • ) 

In a number o£ cases, parallel forms with //-l-t// and 
//-n-t// or //-s-t// were recorded without difference in 
translation. 

cm^ystln ask^ist. 'I know your name.* (//oc-raiy-s-t- . 
•(l)n//) 

cmoyltin ask^^'ist. *I know your name.* (//oc-miy-l-t- 
-(l)n//) 

j^awont^m pit, 'We cleaned Pete out.' (//^aw-n-t- (i)m//) 
]^awltam pit. 'We cleaned Pete out«' (//icaw-l-t-Cijm//) 

x^xcontx^c 'You jjive it to him.' (//x^lc-n- t-(i)xV/) 

x^icoltx^. 'You give it to him.' t-(i)x^//) 

x^xcoxtx^, 'You give it to him, and it's for him.' 
(//x"lc-xCi)-t^(i)xV/) 

Transitive stems i-zithout personal pronoun marking have 
imperative force (cf. 3,3 1)« 

3ol31. The transitive pronoun affixes. Transitive 
pronouns accompany transitive stems. They mark a two-party 
relationship, while they place special attention on the 
party responsible. Thus, in all cases two entities are 
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involved^ an actor and a specfic goal or object. Transi- 
tive pronouns are all variable-stress suffixes. 

The basic subset of transitive pronouns marks the actor 
in conjunction with third person recipients (singular and 
plural; disambiguation of third person number is discussed 
below) , and is charted thus; 

//-(x)n// Ust.sg.» 
//-(i)x^// '2nd sg. » 

'Srd sg.' 
//-(i)m// Ust pl.» 
//-(i)p// •2nd pi.' 
y/-(i)s-lx// '3rd plJ 

//'ki.-sl-n-t'ii')n// klsalontin. 'I place something upon 
a surface.' (//kl-// 'doim on a surface') 
//'?aq^-(u)s-n't-(i)xV/ ''^aq^asantx''. 'You shaved him.' 
//^-s-t-(x)s// Icslstxs. *He has been waiting for him.' 
//kira-s-t-(i)m// kimastsm. 'We dislike hiia* • 
//©c-'iniy-s-t-(l)p// cniGystxp* »Ycu (pi.) know it.' 
//©C"iaiy-l-t-(l)s-lx// cmayltisalx. 'They know it.' 

Third person recipient forms can optionally be dis- 
ambiguated for nu2Pber when the actor is singular. Specifi- 
cally » first and second person singular forms receive the 
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suffix /Alx// to indicate third person plural recipient: 

txa^montin. •! stuck it on something, • 
tX9iuantin9lx. *I stuck some things on something.' 

txomontix^. 'You sg. stuck some things on something,' 
txomdntix^alx. 'You sg. stuck some things on something,' 

Third person singular actor forms reduplicate their stem to 
show third plural recipient: 

//u-lx^-iax''"p-(a):<:n-n-t-(l)s// nolx^'ix'ta.ts. 'He hooked 
something on their shoulders.' (//-(a)xn// 'arms, shoul* 
derSj hands') 

//n-lax^-p- (a):!j:n-n-t-(i35// nolx^paxs, 'He hooked some- 
thing on his (someone's) shoulders.' 

A number of stems, however, refer only to singular or 
plural recipients. For example, 

noqo*?iks9S. 'He gives it to someone.' 

n^x^ksas. 'He gives it to more than one person.' 

When the actor is plural, disambiguation of number for 
the recipient can be accomplished only by specific reference 
in an accompanying complement. Th,us, 

carsomsntp. 'You pi. made a motion to him/ them- ' 
carsomantp yi tka'ka'^lis. 'You pi. made a motion to 
three people. ' 
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Whsix the recipient is other than third person, and thus 
is expressed by a pronoun, the shape of the pronominal mar- 
kers is conditioned by the combination of suffixes they 
cooccur with: //-s-t//, //-1-t// and //-x(i)-t// on the one 
hand; and //-n-t// on the other. The folloving charts give 
underlying fo:?ms; .the morphophonemics involved are discussed, 
and the surface realizations exemplified, in 2.54S. 



//-s-t// paradigra 
Actor Recipient 



1st sg./pl. 2nd sg. /pi. 

1st sg. // -s-t-(u)m-(a)n 

2nd sg. lc"u •'S-t-(l)x" ----- 

3rd sg. k"u -S't-Ci)s -s-t- (u)m-(i)s 

1st pi. "S-t-(u)n-(i)t 

C2nd pi. k"u -s-t-(i)p ) 

3rd pi. k"u -s-t-(i)s-lx -s-t-(Cx)m-(i)s-lx// 
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//-n-t// paradism 
Actor Recipient 



1st sg./pl. 2nd sp./pl. 

1st sg. // -n-t-s-(i)n 

2nd sg. k"u -n-t-(i)x'' 

3rd sg. k"u -n-t-(i)s -n-t-s-(i)s 

1st pi. -n~t-s-(i)t 

(2nd pi. k'^u -n-t-(i)p ) 

3rd pi. k"u -n't-(i)s-lx -n-t-s-(i)s-lx// 



Note that all second person plural forms are listed in 
parentheses; in ordinary speech situations they are usually 
replaced by second person singular forms. In the following 
examples the first in each group is given in both underlying 
and surface fo 5 a model for the group. 

//k^u oc-t-:^l"il'-s-t"(i)xV/, etc. 

k^u ct^sl^.alstix^. 'You have been expecting me/us.' 
k^u ct^9l^:olstis. 'He has been expecting me/us,' 
(k^u ct3k5?l]c9lstip. 'You Cpl.) have been expoctj.ng me/us, •) 
k^u ctkalkelstisolx. 'They have been expecting me/us.' 

//k^u ac-klm-s*t-(i)x^//, etc. 

k*'^u ckiinastx^. 'You dislike me/us.' 

k^u c?tciEiosc. 'He dislikes me/us.' 

(k^u cklK9Stp. 'You (pi.) dislike me/us. ') 

k^u ckliaascolx. 'They dislike me/us.' 



//ac-t-^l-JjL-s-t-Cu)ifi-Ci)n//, etCc 
ctlcol^alstumcii. 'I have been expecting you.^ 
ct^oT^al stums, 'He has been expecting you,' 
ctiol^:9lstamt • 'We have been expect5,ng you*^ 
ct^oliolstuiasslx. *They hav<^ been e:;^pocting you, 

//lut-s- t-C'^)ni"- (i)n//, etc. 
lutstaniGn. 'I refused you. ' 
lutstoms. 'He refused you.' 
lutstont. 'We refused you.* 
lutsts^Kisalx. 'They refused you.* 

f/^''^ ilX"^-t"C?0:>cV/, etc. 

k^u c^ixontlx^. 'You grab me/us,' 

\i^x\ cslxantis. 'He grabs me/us.' 

(k^u c^lxantlp- '^You Cp^O. t^^^ me/us.*) 

k^u colxontxsslx. 'They grab me/us.' 

/A'^u '^aq^- (fOs^n- t-(x}xV/ , etc. 

k^u ?aq^053ntx". 'You shave me/us.* 

k^u '?aq^9Si&s. 'He shaves me/ur-.' 

(k^u "^aq^'osGntp. 'You (pi«) shave mc/us.') 

k'^'u '^aq^dsosolx. ^They shave i?ie/us*° 
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//cx^-u-t-s-Cijii//, etc. 
cox^oncxn. •! correct you (in speech)*^ 
cax^'oncts. ^He corrects you.* 
cox^snclt. 'V/e correct you.' 
C8X^;Dnclsolx, 'They correct you.' 

//cu-n-t-s-Ci)n//, etc. 
cuncgn. •! told ycu something.' 
cuncs. 'He told you something.* 
cunct, 'We told you something.^ 
cuncsolx* 'They told you something.' 

3.132. Indefinite forms. It see:ns appropriate to 
discuss here a third person indefinite recipient ioxm. It 
consists of the suffix 'indefinite' following the 

combinations //-n-t// or //-s-t//. 

//cu-n-t-C^^)3^// cun. 'I told him,' 
//cu-n-t-(x)x7/ cuntx'\ 'You told him.' 
//cu-n-t-(i)s// cus. *He told him.' 

But n^te 

//cu-n-t-(i)!n// cuntom. 'Someone was told.' 
and the homophonous form 

//cu-ji-t-(i)xR// cuntsm. 'We told him.' 
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Indefinite forms are limited to third person* Thus 
*k8n cuntam is not possible; nor is *k^u cuntom, meaning 
either •! was told^ , or 'We were told'; the first person 
primary referent intransitive form is kan cut. 2 •! said (so).* 
Further examples: 

//pul-s- t-(i)in// pulstojn. 'Somebody was being fought,' 
//kic-n- t-(x)!n// kicantam. 'Somebody was reached.' 
//ki-sl^-n-t- (i)m// kls9l^ntim. 'Something was set down.' 

For syntactic use of these forms, see 4-212. 

3.14. Secondary stems. Two suffixes added to a base 
participate in the formation of secondary stems: //-x-// 
^secondary formative' (hereafter glossed 'secondary'); 
and //-nu-// 'success'. 

3.141. Purposive stems, //-!•// is added to middle 
bases which are then transitivized. These forms seem to con- 
tain a purposive notion, and they contrast with primary tran- 
sitive and middle forms, ^ 

//tarq-3n-l-n- 1- (l)x^// t^rsqirantx^'. 'You danced around 
him.' (cf. tari^qantix^. 'You kicked him' [transitive]; 
k^ torqam. 'You danced' [middle].) 



//c3x"-Bi"i-n-t-(l)m// csx^ralntom. 'VJe pouxed it [for a 
reason].' (cf. csx^antlm. * We poured it* [transitive]; 
k"u csx^aia. 'We poured it' [middle].) 

//k?aw-Di~j-s-t- (i)jn// .lc9avraistsra. 'Someone is hired for 
it.' (cf. k?awont. 'Hire him' [transitive]; kTawsm. 
»He does the hiring' [middle].) 

//-i-// participates in the formation o£ more complex 
intransitive words. Pertinent discussion is presented for 
reflexive forms (3.33); instrumental forms (3.3S); and prog- 
ressive forms (3.372). 

3. 142. Success steras. //-nu-// is suffixed to an 
intransitive base to foxin a (bound) i success stem v;hich> in 
turn, will be txansitivized or put in the middle foria. In 
transitive stems //-nu-// denotes that an action is perform- 
ed by an actor only with great difficulty; in middle stems 
it indicates that the state or situation is not anyone's 
direct responsibility, but rather that it exists or occurs 
accidentally. 

3.'l421o Transitive success stems, /hnu-// is found 
in active- transitive litems (i.e. before the active- transi- 
tive suffixes //-n-t//) or in causative-transitive stems 
(i.e. before the causativ?5- transitive suffixes //-s-t//)* It 
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exhibits an optional variant //-nuy-// occurring in the 
third person singular and plural, 

//Aal-l-nu-n-t-Cx)n// ^olslnun. •! finally killed it.* 
iololnuatx'', 'You finally killed it.' 
^©Idlnus ^alalnuys. 'He finally kille^d it.^ 
^alolnuncon. •! finally killed you.* 
etc* 

//kc-ha-ham-nu-s-t*(i)n// kchahanmustsn* 'I finally got 
it right.* (kc - prefix o£ uncertain meaning, occurring 
only in this formation) 

//-nu-// may be affixed to a stem after the primary 
suffix //-p// 'non-control*. 

//ki-s-iax^-p-nu-^n-t-(x)s// kslx^'pnus kslx'^pnuys. *He 
will get away from him. ' (More literally, Ule trill 
manage to have him lose him*') 

//]^'''ui-nu-n-t-(x)n// k'^'slnun. -I managed to fix it.* 

-?iln-nu'n-t-Cx)n// '?io'?3:r;un, 'I finally learned how 
to eat it. ' 

# 

3.1422- Middle success stems, //-nu-// may also be 
found in the stati^'^e form of middle stems. These for^ris may 
then be inflected with the priinar/ reference pronouns. 

//wiy// 'finish' 

//kn wiy-nu-m-t// ks5n waynumt. *I am ready.' 
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//s-wiy-nu*'in-t-xx// s ow?>ynumt x * 'He is handsome.' 
(//-xx// •progressive*; c£. 3,372) 

//•»itx// 'sleop' 

//kn IcJ.-'t-'itx-nu-m-t.// kan ^aia?t9?t:icnu^iit. 'I over* 
slept, ^ 

//iihr// 'gone* 

//s-oc-ltw-llaivr-p-nu-m-t-xx// sc^:.owi9\>rniimtx. 'He is 
feeling ionesoins.' 

//xn// 'hurt// 

//s-xA-nu-m- t-xx.// s:j:on^?nu7ntx, 'Ko iis harto' 

3* IS, Grairimatic&l range of bases. It can be seen 
that a given base may appear in three different stems: xn^ 
tranr»itive, zaiddle, a.nd transitive, even though the full 
range of possibilities is not commonly exhibited by any 
one root. In addition, a base may further ajjpear in pur- 
posive and success stems, 

//in-s-^^c-n-cax^// isc^ncax^. 'It^s my pouring in 

(that did it> » (intransitive) 
//kn n-cax^-Tii// k^n nscsx^am. pour some in,* (middle) 
//n- cax^'-n- 1// n5ic%>x*^'ant! *Pour it in:* (transitive) 
//n-cax'"^'-uu' n-t~Ci)n// uacox-'^nau, managed to pour it 

in. ^ (caicce^s) 
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//n-cax^-si-i-n.-t-(l)ii// nGjcsx^mxn., 'I pour it in.* 
(purposive) 

//kxc// kxc. 'Ke got there.* (intransitive) 
//kic-m// kxcQia, 'He reached a particular place,* 
(middle) 

//kxc-n-t// kicsnt! *Meet himi ' (transitive) 
//kic-s-t- (i) s// kicsc. *He -cached him.' (transitive) 

//tarq-n- t--(i)n// tGroq?mta.R. 'I kicked hiin. ' (tran- 
sitive) 

//tarq-3n-l-n-t-(x)in// taroqinint^m, 'We danced around 
him. • (purposive) 

//?acqa'// ?acqa?. *He ^vynt out.' (intransitive) 
//'acqa'^-n-t// 'J'acqa'^ntl 'Take him out!* (transitive) 

//k-'aw7/ to:}fi, *He is gone,' (intransitive) 
//k^'^aw-p-m-i-n-t// iawpminti 'Leave him alone I' (pur 
posive) 4 

//pux'^// pux^. 'It blows (as of wind).' (intransitive) 
//pTix^-jn// pi5X^9m. 'He blo;\rs.' (middle) 
//puk^-n-t-(l)}c"// px^'antlx^* 'Yo;U blow it.* (transi- 
tive) 

//ca'-p// ca'^ap, *Ke is hit»* (intransitive) 

//ca'-m// ca'^sra. 'He hits.' (middle) 

//ca'^-n-t- (l)s// ca?ntls. ^Ke hit hira-' (transitive) 
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//k^uBi// k^umo ^Xl.'s put aw£y. ' (intransitive) 

//kn k^u2i-m// kon k^'um. •! put things away.' (middle) 

//k^uia-n-'t-(i)n// k^umon. '1 put it away.' (trausiitive) 

3.16r Summary o£ referent-focus system. lutransitivo 
stems niake reference to an actor by raaan-s of the primary 
xeforence pronouns, or the absolutive prortouxis. No direct 
control or responsibility is attributed to the primary 
referent other than ths necessary connection. 

Middle stems also make refsrence to an actor by means 
o£ the primary reference pronoun?5, or the absolutive pronouns. 
A limited aaount of control or responsibility is attributed 
to the primary referent, beyond the measure of necessary 
connection. 

Transitive ste;ius inake reference to an actor as v/ell 
as to a recipient. The actor is in full control > or has 
full responsibility; the emphasis i^^ on the recipient. Pro- 
Bominal reference is expressed with the transitive pronouns. 

Purposive stems H\ake reference to an actor vrho is per- 
forming a given action for a specific purpose; success stems 
snake reference to an actor who ex^^rt.s" only li^^nited control; 
either succeeding to control after trying or struggling, or 
being victimized by an accidental happening. 
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3.17. SiViLtaaxy of the pTonominal sysJtem. Reference to 
persons is made by means p£ various pronominal elements, 

3.171. The dependent pronouns. Dependent pronouns are 
so labeled in contrast with independent pronouns Csee3,172): 
members of this broad class can only be affixes or particles, 
whereas independent pronouns are full words. In addition, 
pronominal forms pattern in sets that ai^e not necessarily 
morphologically homogeneous; in fact, most sets include ele- 
ments of disparate grammatical classes. 

The unifying feature for all the pronominal sets is 
semantic; each of the personal markers in a set identifies 
the entity that i^ b«i.ug focused upon, or it ixlates to an 
expressed notion (i.e. it points to the connection between 
itself £.nd a second party, or a concept, or action, or state). 
Tj:us each set is labeled to reflect these orientations or 
relationships. One such set focuse.s on (marks, points to) 
the priiiiary referent, the most important entity referred 
to; another focuses on the recipient of a certa5.n action 
or activity in relation to an actor; yet another focxxses 
neither cn the actor nor on the goal, but rathor on the 
totality of the concept expressed, the action or state, and 
particularly on its result or product. Thus v;a h^ivc: 

lo a primary reference set (discussed in 5.111.); 

2. a transitive set (discuss^^d in 3.131.); 

3. an absolutive set (discussed in 3.112.) • 
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Z\172. The irtdependent pronouns are full words, al- 
beit restricted (cf. section 4. 55)., Reference to one or 
more specific persons ('I, you, we... is inpiicit in each 
forsi. 

3.1721. The members of the set are; 

inca^. *It is 
amtx'^ . 'It is yoiu sg,* 
cnlic. *It is he/she/it 
m^nlmitA. 'It is we** 
monimlomp. 'It is you. pi.* 
msniiRicolx. 'It is they,* 

The absolutive pronoun affixes are iricoi^porsted in 
this paradigm: //in-// and //aii-// ^^'^'^ prefixes in their 
corresponding independent pronoims ; and //-s-lx// 

appcsx^ in their regular laorphophonepdc alternants ^S, 
j^x^lXj respectively, following i^:, //-tt// and //-lap// 
appear affixed to a general plural stem //:iu\ml- // . 

3.1722* Personal enclitic markers. Exceptionally, and 
for the stylistic effect of eniphasis, the proclitic (priiiiaTy 
reference pronouns ^ 3.111) can be used enclitically, each 
postposed to its independent pronoun count erps^rt . 
inca"? kon Icsn 'sy:^^t. 'As for ine, I am tired.^' 
anwl^ k"" ikitkivaiix^, 'Ycm vnll be ray viitel' 



3.2^ Complex bases • Discussion thus far has centered 
on siniple bases (containing just a single root, or a toot 
and a primary suffix). Often, however, bases are more com- 
plex* They are still basically intransitive, and, like 
simple bases, may undergo transitive and middle suffixation. 

3. 21* Reduplicated bases. A uut^iber of reduplicative 
processes apply to Colville roots to form iterative bases, 
diminu tive bases, and resiil tive bases. 

3.211. Unanalysable reduplicative forms. A number of 
ifords show reduplication of apparent roots which do not 
occur except in this double form. Regular morphophonemic 
rules apply i> except that initial glottalized stops do not 
lose their glottalization, and pharyngeals are deleted (cf . 
2.S25). 

3.?- ill. Fvill reduplication vith two different stress 
patterns: 

(a) Cj|^VjC2 • ^3,^1^2 (suggesting perhaps a full redupli- 
cative suffix) 

//^^at-x^at// :jc^at:^^t. 'It's a duck' or 'They are duclcs.' 
//cix^-cix^// cix^cox^*. 'It's a fish hawk.^ etc. 
//5-:^a?-:5:a'?// sxs/^x^?. 'Hcj is th6i father-in-law.' etc. 
//pal-pal-qCi3n// palpDlqon. 'It's a thimbleberry. ' etc. 
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//n©j^-na:x:"// na$"an^''. 'She^s the wife.' etc. 
//q"aa-q"aia~t// q^ainq"i?mt. 'It's excellent.' etc. 
//k";is-k"us-t// k'^usk^'st. 'It's frisky.' etc. 

(b) .C2C2C3 - ^-j^i^x^-t^ (suggesting perhaps a full yedupli- 
cative prefix) 

IfkniA'iAil lsioAo9ai:, »It«3 a blackbird,' etc, 
//c?n-c?e2i// c^^naco^an. 'It's a grasshopper.' etc* 

3.2112 • Partial reduplicaticn: an apparent CjV^- 
prefix, 

//s-q^^a-q^alo/^^/ sq^aq^olq^. *It's a prairie chicken' or 

"they are prairie chickens.' 
//^.^u-i^ux^-Cx)na'?// 'It's amouse*' etc. 

3, 212, Iteratives are formed by pref isc^^ition of C2^C2- 

of the root* Rs^gular morphdphonemic rules then apply. 

Often iterative fcrras resoinbie English plurals; how- 

ever, the Colviile forSis are used c;ily vhen dis^cUfkbiguation. 

5 

or emphasis require it, 

/ /ih.'Trim'lx/ / ^^^VKa^/olx. 'They are all gone.' {tm 

^gone'j cf. icawolx. 'They are gone.') 
//kl-kiix// koUdlx. ^They are hands.' (Cf. hilx. 

•It's a hand. ') 
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//s^xi-:p.i''x(ajn// sxAaxii^xan. ^ They are (pairs o£) 

trousers.' (Cf. xciioxan. ^It's a pair of trousers**) 
//s-n-?c-'?ac-Ci)na'?// 5nac?acina?. 'They are earrings.* 

(Cf. san^aciiia'?. 'It's an earring.') 
//s4^.s-q''si?// sq^sq^si?. 'They are the sons.' (Cf. 

sq^'si'. 'He is the son.') 
//tw-tvit// tsjwatvrit. 'They are young jnen.' (Cf. 

//twit// 'yomig man') 
//mt-mt?as// matDintsYas . 'They are kidneys.' (Cf. 

mota^as. 'It's a kidney.'^) 
//:pn-xia?alt// x^mxom^ait. 'They are flies*' (Cf. 

?oni?ait, 'It's a fly.') 
The following form is irregular: 

//•ps-p'^as/ / pspTas. 'They are nighthawks.' (Cf. p9?as. 

'It's a nighthav/k. ') 

Otherwise iterative forms may emphasise a repeated 
action, an intense activity, or a customary function. 

//sw-siw-n-t-(l)x^// sowasiw^^ntx^. 'You questioned him,* 
(£;iw 'ask') 

//sx^-sux*^-n-t- (i)n// sx^sux^^n. 'I identify it.' 

Csux''' 'recognize') 
//s-.iicl-^al'-t// sxQl:K:alt. 'It*s a day.^ (xal 'clear') 
//oc-x'^l-x'^al-t// cx^'al.x^S.lt. 'He's . alive. ' (x^'al 

'live*) 

//P?^*'p9^?^^// pxpaxt. 'He's smart.' (pax 'think') 
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Roots which arc found to metathesize (cf. 2,543), have e 
special reduplicative prefix, Cj^V^C2- of th« root, which re- 
tains a full, unstressed vowel, 
//ca^-ca'-m// ca'^cs'am* 'He hits repeatedly.' (ca'^ain *he 
hits. 

//n-^a^^-Aa'-Cu^s-t-n// ne^a'^^a^ustan. 'It's eyesight. • 
(//^a*?// •search') 
All iterative forms may undergo diminutive affixation (cf . 
3.215). 

3.213i Two special kinds of iterative forms are dis- ' 
cussed here* 

3.2131. Niiiueral iteratives. When numerals cooccur with 
the classifier //k-// 'persons' (3.42)5 their roots obligato- 
rily undergo reduplicative suff ixation, -^^02 of the root. 

/ /k-r:xus-:^s// kmusoms* 'They are four people,* C^kmus is 

not perxrdssible. ) 
//lc-cil-cl-(i)kst// kcilcQlkst. 'They are five people.' 

(cxl of uncertain meaning; //-Ci)kst// 'hands'; cilkst 

'five': ^kcxlkst is not permissible.) 

3*2132. Intensive forsns. Some forms which, semantic- 
ally, contain a notion of intensity, customary or iterative 
action, have a special (non-productive) reduplicative infix: 
a consonant identical to that ijninediately preceding the 
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stressed vowel is infixed after the saai^s? stressed vowel. 
Note that the deglottalization rule of reduplicated con- 
sonants does not apply to these infixes (cf. 2. 525). 

/ /ux-xi-ii-n-n/ / nxn^omsn. 'It^s a knife.' (nil^ 'cut') 
//ii-ii-t// ixiot. 'It's quite near.* (^It 'aear*) 

The following form seems to follow the same formative 
pattern, but remains otherwise unanalyzed (cf. 4.5661): 
//ni-A-wi"?// ninowi'?. 'If and when...' 

3.214. Resultive forms acquire a special meaning from 
that of their underlying roots. The process by t^hich these 
forms are derived is similar to that discussed in 2,543: 
a. the root vowel metathcjsizes with C^J 
b» the resultive suffix , -C2 of the root, is added. 
Thereafter the general rules of epen thesis apply. 

hill. »Hg is dead.' (y^^al 'still'; ^olap 

'he v^as stopped. ' ) 
//caq-q// cqaq. 'He hit tho target.' (esq 'hit') 
//qcawr-w// xwaw. 'It has (been) dried*' C:?aw 'dry') 
//qj*^"^-?^'// qox^'ax^. 'He put it above all olse.» 

(qax^, basic meaning uncertain) 
//xa^-^// xAaA. 'He grew.' (>:ai» basic meaning un- 

certain) 

Rosultive forKis may underp.c iterative reduplication. 
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However, the addition of the reduplicative iterative prefix 
shifts the stress back on the root. 

//^sjs:-x// ioxaxo 4Ie>$ an elder. • (Inx *gro^f*) 
//ix-^a:^:-x// i^yXkx,^^. 'They are elders.^ (Cf. i^ixap 
'he grows • *) 

3.215 ^ Diminutives are formed with the prefix C^* of 
the root, (Oth^r diminutive forias are discussed in 3, 23.) 

//-kov;£.p// (bound morpheme) Miorso* 
//k-l:©wap- a*?// Icskswaps'.S 'It's a dog,* 

//s-lwiic// siwilc. 'She's the niece.' 
//s-l-lwxic// sio^^dlc. 'She's the little niece . ' 

Iterative bases may undergo diminvxtive derivation: 

//s-t3-taim// stltfiiom. *They are boats.' 

//s-t-ti- taJm// statitaiam* 'They are little boats.' 

CCf. //s-taiia// stalom 'it's a boat'^ and //s-t- talsi// 

stotai^m * 'it's a little boat*') 

3*22. Znfixc^d bases. A rare infix j inserted 

after a root vowel, denotes inchoative aspect. It has been 
observed very sporadically in CoVville, and it has not been 
possible to determine hew active the process is. Related 
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languages exhibit act3.ve ccgiiato fowis. (C£. 3.372; 3.39 0 
//pax// ' think • 

//pa-'-x// pa?$. 'He begins to think,* 
//pux'*"// "blow' 

//pu'?-x"// pu'^x^. 'It begins to blow [as o£ wind]^' 

3.^23. Glottalization of resonants. Root resonants are 

glottalized to add a diminutive notion- This process is not 

as important as the reduplicative and it applies only to a 
small class of roots- 

s9anix^. 'It^s amuskrat.* 
s^anxx^. *It's a little muskrat^' 

Some times the glottalization of root resonants produces 
the effect of singling out a psirticular referent: 

snyapix. 'It*s the White r^ce.' 
suyapix. ^He's a white Hian- ' 

(' 

The same process may apply to resonants in reduplicated 
diminutive bases ^ adding a notion of endeariaent. 

iataiwllc* *Sho^'> my little niece.' 

islaiwiic. ^She*s s;y cute littl^:i niece** (Cf, islwilc 
^ she's my niece, ^3 
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^It's my dog. * 

^It's my cute little dog. 



3 ,24. Other derived forms as bases ♦ In this section 
zre discussed several prefixes which participate in the 
fonnatioi^ of coinplex bases • 

3.241. Directional prefixes. With the exception of 
//I-// 'back% vhich xaay precede other directionals , all the 
directional prefixes are attached directly to the rootn 
They arei: 

//!-// 'back' //c-// >cislocative» 



//ki-// Moto' 



//ki-// 'around, back to' 



ExaiiTipIes : 




Hie went. * 



Ix^'uy. 'He went back.'' 
Icx^uy. 'He ceme back.' 



kic. 'He got there.* 
ckic. *He got here. ' 
Icklc. 'Ho got back here.^ 
^sHc. 'Hi? got* back thercc' 
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mut. 'He sAt , • 
klraut. 'He sat dovm. ' 

//s3.// 'place' 

Iclsolaritin, *I pv-t. sosiething down on a surface.* C//kl- 
'Sl_~n-t-'Ci3n// 'down -p lace-active- transitive-I') 

//nii// 'cut' 

^alnlf.as. 'Ke cuts around it.' C//l<i"nii-h-t- C*-)s// 
' around- cut -active-transitiv'i'-he' ) 

pui. 'It smokes. ' 

^alpui. 'It smolcas from under.' 

3,242, The directive prefix is //k-//, with an sllo- 
morph [t-j before roots beginuing with a valar. The meaning 
of basos so deriiad is an extension of the mcanin^'j of the 
root. For example, 

/Nik// *see' 
//k"Wik// 'find out' 

//k-wik-n-t--Ci)x''// kov.al-.sntx''. "You find it out. » 

//rarq// Hciclc' 
//k-tarq// 'juiap' 

tarq-n-t- f i)n// ktora'^sntln. *I jump on it.' 
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/Aic// » reach' 
//k-klc// 'meet' 
//k-ktc-n-t// tkicont! 



•Go meet. hiaiJ * 



\ 



//itawU// 'road' 
//K^^owil/.' 'travel aloxig' 



'He cajiio along.' 



j.243. //n-// is the locative prefix. !t. specifies 
that a state or action has rsference to a particular place. 

//k&x// *walk' 

//n-1cax// 'follov/ a trail' 

//n-kax-m// i?.ok2ia2i, 'Ms follows the trail.' (locsti^'-e- 
walk-mxddle) 

//cai-t// wait. 'It's cold.' (cQld-stative) 
//n-cal-t// r^^Ci'j.t. 'It's cold water.' 

Most cftftn locative bases undergo mora coiaplex 
derivation: 

//KSavf// 'great, pray* > 



'It a church, ' 



i5or^'^to- locstive-pxay-Buddle-iristru/r.erital) 
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//qilx''// ' Indian » 
//n-qilxV/ 

//s-n-qilx^-cCi)n// sonqilx^c^n. 'XVs the Indian laa- 
guage. ' (absolute-locative-Indian-mouth) 

//put// ♦suffice' 
//n-put// 

//n-put- (l)ls// n^putdls. 'He is satisfied.' (locative- 
-suffice-state o£ laind) 

For further exaonples of //n-// cf . sections 3.35 and 
3-365. 

3.244. Exten ded bases consist o£ a root and at least 
1 Qx i c a 1 a f fix, a bound morpheme with concrete meaning(s). 
There is insufficient contrastive material involving ex- 
tended bases to assure that stress p.la.cement rules are the 
sme as those affecting all other affixes but the available 
data suggest that they are* Note, however, that no un- 
stressed lexical suffixes have been recorded (cf. 2.541j. 

Lexical prc^fix, root: 
//pu?-ial// 

//in-s-pu'^-^al-1// ispu'^Adlal. 'It was my dead spouse.* 
(pu?- 'marriage partner'; //?.al-l// 'dead', cf. 3.214) 
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Stress-retentive root> inherently stre.^sed suffix: 
//s-xl^-si-us// sx^9mus. 'It's a slope.* i:jcVu 'go up*; 
-us 'surface*) 

Stress-retentive root, variable stress suffix; 
//sic-xCa)!!// slcxen. 'They are new shoesp' (sic 'new'; 
-x(a)n 'feet^ shoes') 

Stress-shifting root, inherently stressed suffix: 
//^aw-w-alq^/V xowawalq*'. 'They are dry sticks.* (:!caw 
•dry^; -alq^ 'cylindrical objects') 

Stress shifting root, variable stress suffix: 
//n-:icas-c(x)n// ns^fscln. 'It's a good sound.' (xas 
'good'; -cCa)n 'inouths language') 

TViTO lexical suffixes raay cooccur, affixed to a root: 
//kn n-xas- (a)qs(t)-x(a)n// Icsn n^^xsaqstx^^n. 'I have a 
good hip.' ("(a}ci^Ct) 'rear, back'; -xCu)n *legs, feet') 
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3.3o Further affixation of intransitive, middle, and 
transitive stems. A number of important affixes can be added 
to the steins already discussed to create mors complex forms. 

S*31. Iiaperatives. It has already been stated (3.13) 
that transitive stems without personal pronoun murkings 
have imperative force. This is commonly the case with 
active- transitive and with benef active forms: 

//9ac"n"t// ^acoRt! 'Look at itJ* (sg.) 
//k"u ica-pax-x(i)-t// k"u IfeQlp.xxit! 'Think of something 
for mel ' (sg.) 

Plurals of these imperative forms add the unstressed suffix 
//-iV/. 

//9ac-n-t-i?// Taconti? I 'Look at it!' (pi.) 
//k"u :^:i-pax-xCi)-t-i?// k"u 'K8lF:?:xlti' ! 'Think of some- 
thing for me!' (pi.) 

Intransitive stems form imperatives by means of the 
suffixes //~x// 'singular', and //-wi'?// 'plural'. 

//x^uy-x// x^uysxl 'Go!' (5^.) 
//x'-'uy-wi?// x^uyawi?! »Gc!* (pi.) 

/min-x// 'llanxJ 'EatI' (sg.) 
//^iln-wiV/ *?ilanwi7! 'Eatl' (pi.) 



3,32, Absolute mode* The absolute mode prefix, is 
I I It is better knovm to Salishanists as *nomin^.li2er • 
In its primary function I Is-^l I is prefixed to sirftple In- 
transitive or middle stems • 

inx\TiH »eat' 

int\xill ?il9n. »H6 eats.' 

/h-'^lln/l S3'?ii9n. 'It's food.' 

//cix// 'v/axya' 

//cix// cix. 'He's warm.' 

//s-^cix// scix. 'It's heat.' 

//tarq// 'kick' 

//tarq-m// toraqan. 'He dances,' 
//s-'tarq-m// stc^r^qam. 'Me^s & dancer,' 

The resulting forms are intransitive, and typically can be 
found with the ?ibsoluti%'^e pronouns . 

//in-s-^^im// is9^xiGn. 'It'r. jny food.' 
//an-s-cix// asclx. 'You aro feeling warm.' (more 
literally, 'it is your feeling warm-') 

V/!iere semantics do not restrict it, absolutive forms 
can be found with one of the marked forms of the primary 
reference pronouns. 
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ilV^lf • share' 

//s-lax-t// slaxt, 'He's the partner. • 

/ /ixir^-l^-t/ / islaxt, 'He*s my partner.' 

//k^ in-s-lax-t// isla^t, *You are my partner.' 

Although most stems require //s-// prefixation before 
they can be inflected with the absolutive pronouns, some do 
not. Underlying such stems are roots with do not appear as 
transitive bases. For exaxjple, 

//in-citx''// incitx''. 'It's my house.' 
//an-kowap// ankawap, 'It's your mount. • 

Conversely, there are some roots which are consistently 
accompanied by //s-//. 

//s-qltmix^// sqaltmix^. 'He's aisano' 
//s-vra'nix^// swa'^nix^. 'They are thornberries. ' 

Absolute foxias undergo additional derivational cycles: 
they can function as stems underlying instrumental (3.35), 
unreali2ed (3.371), and progressive words (3.372), all of 
which are intransitive. (Other intransitive derivations are 
discussed in 3.38.) 
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3.33. R^jflexives. The reflexiYQ suffix Is //-sut//. 
it occurs, after transitive (3.13) arui purposive (3.1^11) 
stenis. The resulting forms are handled like intransitives: 
pronominal reference is marked ivitii tha pi:imaTy roferencf;? 
pronouns, or with the absolutive pronouns. Reflexives 
in a sense paradoxical: they are intraasitlve in granmatical 
te-xiaS;) but have imdoriyiBg tr-aiisitive motivation > both in 
me fining and in form. 

//x^ai^// ^ separate ' 

//oc-x^aic^V/ cx^'ak^. Hie is divorced.' (xutfaasitive; 
^c- * actual') 

//x^ai"-ji-t-sut// x^^^sncut, ^Uo divorced her. ' (more 
literally, ^he separated hiriSelf from her**) 

//vfal// 'bur^i' 

//wal-p// v/alap. 'It burns. ^ (intransitive) 
//wal-n-- t-iiut// voloncuto M-le barns himselto^ 

//tsrq-m// t^r^qaw^ 'He dances,' (middle) 

.^'tax^V/ ^straight' 

//ta:x"'-m-i-sut// tax^^'mist. *He reached for sonething,* 
(purposive; c£. // tax^-ru- s- 1 (x) s// tx''^3^lsti5 ^hc 
straightened it out,^ [transitive ])^ 



Occasion.ally purposive reflexives contrast with trau- 
sitiv^e reflexives: 



//tiira// 'straight, flat* 

//tilm-3a-i-sut// tliQinist. 'He lay flat.' (purposive; 

the glottalization of \m] is unexplain^id) 
//tilia-n-t-sut// tlsmancut . *He straightened out, re.- 

formed. ' (transitive) 

3.34 <, Reciprocals. The ir.herently stressed suffix 
//-ni^lx"// is added to intransitive steals to for;ii recip- 
rocals. Pers Glial reference marlving is accomplished by meanis 
of the primary reference pronouns, or the absolutive pro- 
nouns. Like reflexive forms, reciprocals have underlying 
transitive motivation while they are graMiatically intran- 
sitii^e* 

. Personal reference is necessarily plural, but singular 
f^rms often substitute their plural counterparts, most com- 
monly in the second and third persons. 

//ca'^-nwix^-lx// ca'?nv?ix'^^lx. 'They hit one another,' 

(hit- reciprocal -plural) 
//crx'^-rivnx'^/ / ca^nwlx^* 'They hit one another,' (hit- 

-reciprocal) 
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//p cl-clx-nwix^// p calcalxanwxx^, •You grabbed one 

another,' (you pi. grab-grab-reciprocal) 
//k^ cl-clx-nwxx^// calcQlxanwlx^, 'You grabbed one 

another.* (you sg. grab-grab-reciprocal) 

Reciprocal forms however, may be transitivized* Com- 
pare; 

//in-s-kl-kl-nwlx^// iskolkQlonvlx^. •! chase deer with 
him (towards one anothar) . * (Moro literally, 'It is txy 
reciprocal deer-chasing.') 

//fcl-kl-nwix^-s-t-(l)s// kalkolanwxx^sc, 'He started to 
chase deer with someone.^ 

3.3S, InstruiTientals . The instrLunental suffix is 
//-n//. It occurs after intrs«nsitive stative stems, or 
after middle and purposive stems. 

l^hereas the label 'stative* may have been literally 
appropriate in all the exajnples discussed in 3,11S, in the 
case of many instrunental forms it may net seem equally 
adequate.^ The difficulty ste5?i.3 mostly from the English 
glosses- All Colville Instriimental forras correspond to 
English nouns. But it is to be remembered that underlying 
all Colville. words are intransitive roots (verb-like), and 
that //^t// 'stative* indicates the result or the inherent 
propexty^ of whatever (verbal) notion is contained in 'the 
root. Indeed it is often extremely difficult to identify 
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the meaning of CoXville roots C:in?l. Salishan roots in 
genoral), and this is just because of their nature; they 
are all intransitive and verb-like j they often convoy very 
abstract notions. For a speaker o£ English it is hard to 
see how an item such as 'hit' is intransitive; but it is 
even harder to see how the item 'nose' is really verb-like. 
Not surprisingly > very often instrumental forms occur in 
the absolute mode (noun- like) fona, and/or in the locative 
form (cf. sections 3.32 and 3,243)* 

3.351. Stative instrumen tals • 

3.3511. Instrumentals discussed in this section are 
built upon complex bases. They reflect the basic, natural 
function of the notion contained in the root. No manipu- 
lative or effort-like notxorK*? are included in these forms. 

//s-n-wix^-t-n// sonwxx^tonv 'It's a place v/here people 
used to live.' (absolute-locative-live-stative-in- 
strujuental) 

//s-n-kl-niut-t-n// sonklnutsn. 'It's a chair.' (ab- 
solute- locative- down- sit-statiT'^e- ins trumental.) 

//in-s-x^uy-lwis-t-n// isx^eyolwxst^n. ^T!iey are the 
places where I travel all c^'er. ' (nty-absolute-go-fre- 
quentative -stativo-xnr* trumental) 
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//m-kl-s-n-^ilV-t-n// aksmo^ilVtmi. »U's your 

Instui'-e residence. ' Cyour-unrealized-absolute-locative;- 

be there --stativo- instrumental) 
//s^n-^'istlc-t-Ti// sQno'^istkt^ii. •It's a wintering 

place , ' (absolute- locative -winter- statiye-in5tTU]!)or\tal3 
//s-n-'^iln-t-n// sano'il»nt'«*n, 'It*s a feeding place 

(as of dser) • ' (absolute-locative-eat-statlYe-in- 

s trcmental) 

//s-u-q^l-q^l 1-t-n// s^nq'^olq'^ilt rrii . ^it'S a language.' 

(absolute-locativtv- talk- talk "Stat ive- instrumental; cf • 

the causative form //q^l-q^ il-s-t- Ci)n// q^olq^ilstan 

*I talk words.') 
//s-x'^uy-t-n// sjx^uyaton, ^Taoy are tracks.* C^^^^^clute- 

go -stative - infi t rumen tal) 

3»3512, Instrumental St eri);-: may be ccrapoiixxd (3,4 ) or 
e.3cti)nded C3, 25 ). Such iovms> are also stati^^e, 

//s-n- ^ac-qaz^ja"^- t-n// sen^acqjixa'? ten, 'Ii's a corral,^ 

(i?.b^>olutive- locative ^ tie- aiiimal-stative - instrumental) 
//n-h'^-h'^-iu)s-t-n// r.s.la'^U'^^us ton. Mt's eyesight. • 

(locative - s earch- search- eyes - s t ative- instrUiuental) 
//n-'?iin-a?-.^-qilx'''t-n// no?ina?sqx.ix^'ton. 'Fie's a 

caTinibal. ' (locative-eat-compound formative-absolute- 

p e r s 0 a / T n cl i an - s t a t i V c - i n s t r iuTi e ri t a 1 ) 
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3.3513. SoiJs forras involving more than cue derivatioual 
cycle apparently affix / hn/ / directly to intransitivo stems 
without the stative marker. 

//i^ul// 'make, .do' (intransitive root) 
//i%i-n-t// i^uUnt: •Do it!' (active-transitive) 
//i^ui-n-t-sut// ]l^'''©l9ncut. 'He uiade it himself.' (in- 

transitive stem) 
//^^'ul-n-t-sut-n// ^^alaucut;5n* 'It *s God. ' 

/ /k^ii// * sweat ' (intransitive root) 
//lc^xi-s-t-(i)s// k^iiosc. 'lie sweats.' (causative- 
transitive) 

//s-n-k^ii-s-t-n// ssnk^'iios t^n. ^It*s a 5v;eat house.* 

3.352. Middle instrumentals. The instrumental suffix 
//-n// m^^y be addf^d to middle and purposive stems. The dif- 
ference between the two ypes of forms seems to hinge upon 
the notion of direct effort on the part of an ?3ent. In 
contrast v?ith purposive ins trunentals, middle iiistrunientals 
do not refer to (mechanical) tools requiring an agent's 
manipulation. Neither do they refer, however, to natural 
functions, as was the case with stative instrunientals . 
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//n-^:fawm-n// noi^^avjiri^n. •It's a prayer.' (locative- 
greet -niiddle- instrument) 

//s-n-rA-n-i-m-n// soninoic^man. 'It's a knife holder.' 
(absolutive-locative-cut [intensive, cf. 3.2132] -middle- 
ins t rumen tal) 

//n-lc^^ul-m-n// nsic^'^uioman. 'It's a worlc horse.' (locative- 
make -middle- ins truiuentai. Cf . //^.x'^-i^i-m// sx^'iiKd^m. 
•He's a working raan. ' [sx^ - 'person']) 



//u- ta^^-m-l-n// nota'^iuin. 'It's a pestle.' (locative- 

pouad*iniddle - secondary- instrumon tal) 
//lap-in-x -n// Ipcmin. 'It's a line maker*^ (line-widdle- 

sccondary-instrumerAtal) 
//s- tax-m-i -n// stxmin, T^^^s a corab.'- (absolute- cc?ab- 

iiiiddlc-socondary- in v. ^ umental) 
//ay-m-l-n// q^yGinln. 'It*s a pen, ' (vrrite-iaiddle- 

s c c cxida r y - in s t r unie n t a 1 ) 

3*36 • Statci cf mind. The variable stre^as suffix 
//"'(i)ls// dt^notes statue of mind, often a v/ish. It 
usually cooccurs with the locative prefix //n-//. All 
state of niinJ forras discussed in sections 3.361 and 3.262 
are intransitive and pronoriinal reference is marked by t^ithor 
the primary reference pronouns, or by the^ absolutivo pro- 
nomisj those disciissed in 3.36 3 are. of a different type. 
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3.361. //-(I) Is// is suffixed directly to intransitive 
stems, including those marked non-control or stativo* 

/{Vi^xx n-qi'-(i)ls// k^u naqa^ils. 't^e are bothered.' 

Cqi^ 'trouble') 
//n-na>:"-naqs:"-(i)ls// nax"on^"ils. 'He's thinjcing about/ 

wants a mate.' (nax"-nax''' 'mate'-, cf. 5.2111) 
//''*-ii-Ci)ls// nsstils. 'He thinks. • Csjfc 'think') 
//3ci\ ?anq-C3L)ls// ksn ?anqils. 'I sta satisfied.' (Tanq 

of uncertain meaning) 
//kn n-put"Ci)ls// kon ni)pG-:.ols, 'I am satisfied.' (put 

•suffice') 

//lut kl-s-?)c~n-put- Cl) Is -s// lut kscsnputslsc. 'lie is 
not sa':isfiGd. ' (Moro literally ^ 'It is noi: his satis- 
faction. ' ) 

//3c-n-£l- (i.)ls// conxlils. *Ke was thinking that.* 

C^3_ of uncextr-in meaning) 
//3i-:yilw- (i) Is// n9:5:alwils. 'She wants a husband. ' 

(a:iiw 'husband') 
//n-k"''aw-p-(;i)ls// naiowpils. 'He wants to be happier.' 

Caw '.go'; c£. sckaw'^svpnuratx. 'Hs's feeling lonesowo. ' ) 
//xa-'?£yx'^- t-(i)ls// naVyx^tlls. 'Ho's feeling tired.' 

O^yii^ 'tired') 
//k" n-x''l-x"al-t-(i)l5// k^ nc^x'^^lx^'altils. 'You want to 

stay alive.' (x 'al 'livcO 
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//stxA an"S-cc-n-qi'-(i)li;// stlm asconqo'^ils . 'V/ha.t'i^ 
"■-^ji your mind?' (stlili 'what?'; qi'*' ^trouble*) 

3.362 . may be affixed to :ni<ldlo .stems. 

//k^' si-kex-m-Cx31s// k"^ n^lcxhills, 'You waat to I'Ollow 
along.' (kax 'walk') 

//s-oc-n-'fcax-in-Ci)33->;.z// sci?nl'xmilsXo 'Ho is thinking 
of going along.* (ab'^olute-actual-locativo-valk-middle- 
-st^vi'te of xairid-progressiyej 

//s-k^ilx~m- (xjls/7 nok^alxrrals . ^Ih^ wants to loai/o,* 
k'^'ilx 'leave') 

//p s-oC-n-s ixl-m- C^) ^S"X.x// p scansx^ljvn.sx, *You are 
in tlie Kood to move avcay.* (you pi. absol:ate- ^ic-tnal- loca- 
tive-move -middle- state of raind- progressive 3 

3.363. Intranriitivc^ 5tate- ol*-mind xjcrds can -undergo 
t.n .-.d;]!! tional der iviitional cyclo, that choiractvrriistic of 
c;ill intransitive basof; . They can receive further affixes 
to form ::niddle and transitive ^^tciins. There seem to be no 
grrjuriatical restrictions on t3».is type of secondary deriva- 
t,ion, but further rtjsearch may di^-.close scwe, 

//kn n-xas- 1 ~ (1) 3 s-m -l-sut// koyi roristoIsTilst , 
am satisfied.' (I locative-good-'.'Dtative-stote of jnind- 
•to: add 1 e - 15 e c ond a r y - r e f 1 o x i ) 
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//n-put.-Ct)ls»m-n~t-Cl)m// n9putols3ia'mt6»!a. *He is feel- 
ing satisfied with it.' (locative-suffice-state of JZliI;d- 
•^uiddle*active-traT!Sitive-indefinito) 

/ /ii''^^-ix)ls-n-t''SVit// ns^^9'?olsancut. 'Ha started to 
gef cross.' Clocative-?-state of mind- active- trausltive- 
-reflexlve) 

//k"u n-x2.- (l)ls-in-n-t-(i)m// k"u naxa'^ilssmsntam. "Some- 
one is getting tired of us.' (we locative-?-stat9 of 
jaind-middle- active- tTansitivo-indefini to) 

//sc-^:i":^-t- Ci)ls-s-t-(i)s-lx// c^oica.tilscolx. , ♦It came 
to their lainds." (actu'al-near [intensive, of. 3.2132]- 
state of inind-causative-transitive-3rd person-plural) 

This example is the only case recorded which lacks the loca- 
tive prefix; its absence may be conditioned by the causative 
suffix. 
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Aspoctual $jif fixes. In this section are dis- 
cwss;ed two prefixes aud one suffix which function as part 
o£ the aspoctual system. Other aspoct markers are two par- 
ticles Cc£. 4,4S and AA2211 and one infix (3*223» 

3* 371, Unrealized. All unrealised words are Intran- 
siti'V'e. //ki-// 'unrealized aspect' marks the action^, state, 
or entity it refers to as not yet realized* The I of ki- 
is lost before a stem beginning in sj;^ (this loss is very 
cojwuon because k^^- so often occur^j before absolutive stems p 
formed with the prefix s^^i c£. 3,32); the two absolutive 
pronouns //in-// and //an-// lose their n before //kl-// 
tcf. 2.524).^'^ 

//ki-// is involved in several types o£ constructions: 

(a) together with absolutive pronouns, 
//in-kl-s-qltmix^// iksqi^ltirdx^. ^He's my husband- to-be • * 

(Cf* k^n sq^ltmix^' 'I a:n a man'; kon ksqGitmxx^ 'I have 
a man/husband* • [ki- 'possessive'; cf* 3.384]) 
//an-ki-citx^// aklcitx^. 'These are the materials with 
which your house will bo built.' ( 'your-unrealixed-^ 
•house') 

(b) together Kith absolutive pronouns and prisaary reference 
pronouns , 

//k^ in-kl-s-qltmix^// k^ iksqoltmlx^'* U'ou are my 
husband- to-be. ' 
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(c) togother with the inchoative mar]<er //-x-a'-x// (and 

primary reference pronouns; cf. 3.372)^^ 

//kn ki-s-Viin-x-aV-x// Icon ks9?I li^na'x^ '^I aboiit 
to eat*^ (Cf. kon ksQ^xlsn *I have food'; ikss'xlon 
•thatVs vhat I am going to eat' ; iks^^llon 'I am 
going to eat you. ') 

3.372. Progressive axid inchoative. The progressive 
suffix is /7-xx//. The infixation of //-^"^-// MiEiinutive' 
to //-xx// yields //-x-a'-x// Machoativo' (cf. 3.39). 
(For ffiorphophonemic details, cf. 2,546.. Also, 3*22.) 

//-xx// 'progressive* perforins several functions, the 
most prominent of which is reflected by the label assigned 
to it. 

(a) It denotes action in progress; always cooccurring with 
the absolute mode prefix //s-// (3.32), and often with the 
actual aspect prefix //ec-// (3.373) as vello 

//s-ac-x^ui-xx// sc^^iox. 'He is working-, ' 
//s-cu-t-xx// scutx. 'He was saying.' 

(b) It corresponds to the various English suffixes -^ite^ 

-er, -an, of forjas such as New Yorker, Chicagoan, etc. 

* * iff * ^ 

* //s-Jc'^tikn-xx// sk^stakcinx. 'He is a Scattlcite*' 

(c) it corresponds to the English ^one (who is)' f;.s in: 
//5-x?it-xx// sx^'^itx. ^He is the oldest one.' 
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//s-wiy-nu-m- t-:o:// si/oynunitx, 'He is t..ho handsonkd ono^' 

(ti?.) It denotes a stats or condition, as in: 
//s-9c-wiX'-xx// scwlxQXo Mie is living,* 
//S"?acqa'-xx// so'acqa'x. 'Ho^s staying out.' 

//'•x-a'^-x// is the inchoative marker. Its function is 
to i?.idicate that an action is about to begin; it often 
occurs in connection with the unrealized aspect prefix 
//kl-// C3.371). 

//k^u kl-s-x^uy-x-a'-x// k^u k.sx^uya'x. "We are about 
to go. ' 

//kn kl-s-c^awlx-x-a^-x// kon ksc?a.wolxa?x. 'I am about 
to bathe, ' 

//s^-x^ar-p"?a-i"X-a'?-x// sx'^'^erpr.uxa'^x* 'He is bcgiTuung 
tc shake, ' 

//s-oc- I'aw-p-m-i-x-a'^-x// sc'^awapmixa'x. ^It's bagin- 
ning to droop. ' 

HoKever, in some cases, the meaning is extended or 
zaore difficult to characterize. In the follov/ing examples 
the conunon denoininator would seem to be 'at the beginning 

W J* . « . 

//s-wiynu-ia'-t-x-a'?-x// swaynumta'x . *He is T&thcr 
handsome.* (Cf. sw^ynumtx 'he is the handsoyae one.*) 
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//!5--t'?iwt-X"a'?-x// st3'?iwta'?x. 'He is quit© young. (Cf. 

sto'iwtx. *Ho is young.') 
//s-x'i.t-x-a?-x/7 sx3'?lta'?x. 'Ho is rather old.' (Cf. 

sxa'^it. 'He is old.' j sx&'^itx. 'He is the firsts the 

eldest.') 

Thus it is interesting to note that in Colville 'Isss 
handsome' is to 'handsome* as 'younger' is to 'young', and 
as 'o.ld' is to 'older*. 

« 

3.373. Actual. The actual aspect prefix is //^c-//. 
It refers to an action, entity or state obtaining at a parti- 
cular main time or situation of reference. The £ of [^^c- ] 
ir. always lost word- internally ; it is optionally retained 
after pause, in which case a glottal stop automatically pre- 
cedes it. c;i and stec^-initial 2. combine to yield c (cf. 
sections 2.521 and 2,522). 

//QC-?acqa*V/ cacqa'? 'ocacqa'!'. *He is actually out.' 

Cacqa'? *he went out. 
//ac-9ac-n- t-(x)s// c?acos 'ac^acas. 'He v/atches it.^ 

(?aca5 *he watched it.') 
//oc-n-st-(i)ls// cans^tlls 'sconstils. ^He actually 

thinks that...* (n©stxls 'he thought**) 
//©c-lV"ui// ci^'ui - ?acl^ui. •He actually works.' 

'he works . ') 
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3.38. Intransitive derivations • In addition to the 
derivations already discussed, a number of derivations apply 
to either intransitive or middle steins, to form intransitive 
word,*;. In all such cases personal reference is regularly 
indicated by means of cither the primary reference pronouns, 
or the absolutive pronouns. 

3.381. Preferential-customary. The inherently 
stressed suffix //-xmn// is added to intransitive or middle 
steins to form a preferential^customary v^ord. 

//k5?n pix-m-icin// kan p^'mimdn. like to hunt' or *I 

hunt often/all the time.' (middle stem) 
//captik^^l-imn// captk^llmon* *He likes to tell stories' 

or Mie tells stories often.* (intransitive stem) 
//k^il-s- t-n-iifin// k^^iastniniyn. *He likes to go to the 

sweat-hcuse' or 'He goes to the sweat-house all the time.' 

(intransitive stera) 

3.382. Levelopmentals* The inherently stressed suffix 
//-wllx// is attached to intransitive (but not middle) stems 
to form developmentals . 

//kn pax-pax- t-wxlx// kan pxp:3<:t%^ll:c. *I got wise.* 
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//:jcas-t-wllx// 2i:stwllx- »He got better,^ (^as 'good*) 
//s-ta'^ix-wila:-s// sta'?^;amxowllxs. 'She has groTO 
into a woman* • (ta'^kmlx ;'wom»i3i*) 

3«383, Frequentatives. The inherently stressed suffix 
//•Iwxs// is attached to intransitive or micldXe stems. It 
is usually glossed 'all over, over and over, a lot'« 

lean lux^t. 'I. go i2i the brush,' (.liDtransitivo steici) 
kon ix^t9lwls. *I go all around in the brush*' 

cx^'uy. 'He goesJ (intransitive stem) 
cx^oyelwis. 'He travels around a lot.' 

Xsrajftt. 'He swisis*' (middle stew) 
^OTs;rAalw.s c 'He swims all over.' 

3,384, Possessivos. The possessive prefix is //ki-//, 
with regular variant [k-j before stems beginning with s;;;^ 
(2.524). It is prefixed to intransitive stems only. The 
possessor of the item in question is always expressed by 
means of a primary reference pronoim, in contrast with 
//kJ-// 'unrealized aspect', which is always accompanied by 
an absoliitive pronoun (3,371). 

//kt\ ki-^tklmll:^'''// ksn kltklmilx^. 'I have a wpitvan/viife. * 
//Ic3.-pus// klpus. 'He has a cat.* 
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//Ic^ici-s-qltinix^'// k^' ksqaltiulx^. ^You have a 
man/hTjsband. ^' 

3.. 39. Diminutive infixation. The diuiinutive //-a*?- 7/^2 
i3 infixed between the two consonants o£ a lexical suffix: 

//n-x'^y-x^uy-xt-^a'-k^// nax^'^yj^x'-^jr/i ta'?k^ nx' s Meteor. ' 

(place name, literally, 'where the little x-^atf^rs go'; 

x%y *go', -Itk" *wateT' ---reference to a place ^*-^hore 

several creeks converge) 
/A-ca'?-ca*?-al"a?-q'^-m// kca^ca'^ala^q'^om. ^He knocked 

at the tipi poles.* (k- ^directive* [3„2'^2]j» ca? 'hit*, 

-alq^' * cylindrical objects') 

The same element //-a^-// is also infixed b^Jtween the 
tv/c consonants of //-xx// 'progressive*. The resulting form 
//x-a'^--x// is the inchoative marker. For examples and 
portinent discussion cf. sections 3*372. 

Occasionally - a^- is found infixed in a root, as in 
//s-o/s-q^'-a'^-s-iya'?// sq''sq'^a/?siya'^ . *They are little 
children.' (Cf. sq^^si? *Ke*s the son*; sq^sq^'si? 
*they are children.* The eloment -iya? is not Vo^ell under- 
stood; it probably contains a pluralizing marker 
and tha suffix //-a*?// discussed in footnote 6* 
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3,4. Compounds consist of at least tvo roots, usually 
connected by a fonnative morpheme^ and optional affixes. 



3»41» Compounds are fairly rare in Colville and at the 
present time are imperfectly understood. All coinpounds dis- 
cussed in this section contain two roots* 

The following general principles seem to prevail: pri- 
mary stress is never on thd fir3t member of the compound; 
regular stress placeinent rules apply to thc^ second member of 
the cojnpound and its affixes. The first member of the cora- 
poimd may or may not retain a full (but ^unstressed) vowel, 
depending on the make-up of the second meaiber* If tho 
second member of the compound contains a stress retentive 
root, cr an inherently stressed suffix, then the vov/el of 
the first member is deleted; otherwise it is retained, but 
unstressed* 

Some compounds require a connecting morpheme • Two 
such morphemes have been identified,* sind //-a''-//. 

The rules that govern the use of these compound format ives 
are not fully understood. 

//k^u tax''-l-:5''lc-(u)iaa''-t-n// k^u tx^^lx^iciax^'tGn. 
*We obtained machinery.* ('vre obtain- form!ative-v;ork- 
-earth-stative-instr^imental ) 



/ / 1 ax 1 - sp- qCi 3 n-t-n// tax^ispqixiton. 'They obtained 
tlu^eshexs . ' (obtain-formative-beat-head-stative- 
instrumental) 

//k^' oc-miy-l-qay-m-i-n// Ic^'' cmsy'iqsyeiinin, ^Yo^x knew 
b.ov; to write-' (you actucl-know-formative-vrrite-middie- 

secondary- instrumental) 
//s-ic/'ui-ck^'ink-s// s^^oiack'^inoks • 'It's tU bow he 
made, ' (absolute-make-boTv-has) 

//n-'?iix\-a.'?-5-qiix'''"t-n// n9'?ina?5qllx''t^r.- 'He's a 
cannibal. ' (locatix-e- eat- formati^/o- absolute- . 
pors on/ Indian- stativQ- ins ti^iraental} 

3.42, NuBii^ral compounds fora a subset of the broader 
class of co:npounds. They are based on ten rii;i;TieTaIs j o£ which 
5c:^ic are partially analyzable* 

naqs 'one* 
^asii 'two^ 

ka'J^lis 'three' • 

cllkst 'five' C//cll-(a)kst// hand*) 

taqMikst 'six* C//tag-m- (ijkst// ' cross -middle -hand') 

s i 3 p li- ^ ^ even ' 

tlm'i 'eight' 

::^^x nut 'nine * (//x- /xxiut// • dijninutive- ? ' ) 
?upankst *ten' (//'?upn- (i)k5t// ^hand*) 
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Numbers eXeven to nineteen are formed by adding the 
digits 1-9 to 'ten^ (in first position), with the 

connecting norphojae //-i-//. The stress of li^ponj^ is 
reduced to weak (h\xt the full vovrel is retained) ^ while stre 
on tho following digit remains primary* For example, 

'upankstld'^asil ' twelve* 
'J'upsnlcs tlmus ' fourteen • 

Multiples of ten reverse the order;* placing the digit 
first;;, in addition most of these digits ^ippear in special 
allcinorphs ; in one c^se //-i-// "formative* is deleted. 
Stress remains primary on ?uponkst ^ and is -reduced to weak 
on the preceding digits while vowels remain full (hox^ever^ 
the allomorph o£ xo.x.nut *nine' in these formri)' is xoxon, 
Vfithout a full vowel)* 

^asol?>?uponk3t ^ twenty^ 
kaloio^upsnlcst 'thirty' 
mus 5. a u p an k 5 1 * f o r ty ^ 
cilklo'^uponkst 'fifty* 
taqa^ii^'^upankst "sixty" 
si.^pr>.l}coi^'?{ip0nkst 'seventy* 
timlo'^uponkst ^eighty* 
xsxoiio 1 55 ?up Gnks t ' nine ty ^ 
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Interaediatc numbers abov^ twenty are Som^d analogous- 
ly to ll*19o based on the above. Stress is primer/ on tho 
last digit , is reduced to secondary on 2^£?ilil£S.f '^^^ remains 
v©ak ca the first digits 

musia'upankstlsispalic 'f 0Tty**scve3ii^ 

Fi;ially, the numeral 100 is xs>c?^cxkst. 

Numeral stems exhibit a propensity for compounding and 
for lo2cical affixation. 

naqsqa>:a'. ^There's one horse.' 
?ast5lo?xwl* 'There are two boats.' 
ka'^llayqon. 'There are three heads.' 
Icon muspustxon. 'I jirap four ti*nes.' 
knaqs. 'It*s one person.' 
l^*asa?asxl. 'They are tvo persons.^ 
tka^ka'^ixs. 'They are three persons,' 
kon kna*?naqs. 'I airx all alone.' 

The last four examples contain the numeral classifier //k-// 
•person' • Its morphophonemics are discussed in sections 
2.522 and 2.523. 



In. the followixig charts, prefixes and suffixes are 
listed (in underlying form) according to their position 
relative to the root, proceeding from the closest to the 
farthest. 

PREFIXES 

1. lexical prefixes 

2. c- directional ^cislocative^ 
ki- directional 'down' 

kl* directional 'around, imder' 
k- directive 
k* personal 

3. 1' directional 'back' 
4* ec- actual aspect 

5. n- locative 

6. s- absolute mode 

7. kl- possessive 

kl- unrealized aspect 

8o absolutive pronoun prefixes 



INFIXES 

-9- inchoative 
-a'- diminutive 

SUFFIXES 

-•p non-control 

-la primary forjnative 

lexical sufiix^s 

-nu- success 

middle 

-X- secendary formative 
-t stative 

active 
-s- causative 
-1- expressed goal 
-x(i) * benof active 

-t transitive 

transitive pronouns 

-sut reflexive 



1? transi'uive imperative plural 
X intransitive imperative singular 
'Wi'' intransitive imperative plural 

-ni'/ix^ reciprocal 

-xmn preferential-habitual 

'(1) Is desiderative 

-wl Ix deve 1 opmen tal 

-n ins tru!?iental 

-XX progressive 
absorative pronoun suffixes 

"Ix plural 
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Footnotes 

^//-Ix// has the broader function of third person 
plural marker. With intransitive and middle forms it refer 
to the actor; with transitive forms it refers to the reci- 
pient (see sections 3.112 and 3.131)* 

^This form is tentatively analyzed //cu-t// 'say-sta- 
tive'. //-t// seems to be of a broader scope than its 
label implies. 

^Th© workings of //-x-// are not fully understood. 
The sporadic glottalization of m preceding it has been ob-- 
served; some cases of unstressed i^ have also been observed. 
For example, 
//wik^// hide 

kan wlk^nist 'I am hiding,' 

kan wak^mist 'I^m keeping a, secret.* 
Note that these forms are intransitive, and, presumably 
both reflexive (cf. 3.33). 

^The root I Pm! J is different from, although related 
to, the root I/iiOM// of similar meaning, exemplified else- 
'Where in this study. Reduplicated forms confirm this analy 
sis. 

^.dw^awelx. 'They are all gone.* 
9aw9?awcincdn. VI went to talk to you.' 
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^In addition to the revdupJJxativo prefix under discuss- 
siojti there is a prefix //hai-// 'honog^;n«oui; group* which 
doriyes iteratives, 

h^>i5.q^si'?s . *They are all his sons,' 

holsQulUllp. 'They are the members of the Coyote family.* 

^The suffix //-a"?// is of uncertain :ineanixig. It may 
he a lerAc^l suffix n^eaning 'living being' or 'coRcreto 
entity*. Cf. th^?< following: 

same"?, ^Hs is a Frraxhrnan./ 

Iqaqca?. 'Ke is the older brother.' 

Mils'? • 'It's bait.^ (live?) 

q^9q^c^?wxya'J^ . *It'3 a chip^auxik.' 

s^sixpr.?« 'lie is the grand£?ither . ' 

qaqana?. 'She is the gran dsiiother. ' 

ta'^tupa'?* 'Ke is the great-frandf ather, ^ 

s^inca'. 'He is the younger brothero' 

s:ja'?Dj:a'? . 'He is the father-in-law.' 

-qaqja"? (lexical suffix) * animal** 
But c£o 

qlpit^a? . ' 1 1 ' s a nut . ' 

?ltx^a^. 'It's black caraaSc' 

^Thf^ raore revealing label 'c^bsolute njode' is adopted 
here froia L.C. ThoiD.pscii in seininsir discussion:* . 
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8lt is noteworthy that the roots which appear with the 
purposive suffix are most frequent with txansi&ve inflection. 

^See footnote 2^ 

lQ//kl-7/ laay possibly be analyzed as consisting of the 
directive //Ic-// and the subordinating sequential //i//, con- 
taining a notion 'potential-directive'. Forms with //Icl-//, 
however, may also contain a separate //k-// 'directive', as. 
in //kn kl-s-k-tarq-x-a'-x// kan ksktaraqa'x. 'I'm going to 
jump. ' 

Inchoatives alv/ays contain the ahsolixte laode prefix 
//s-//, that is, the 1^ of kl- is always lost. Nonetheless 
one would not want to analyse these forms as containing a 
different prefix *//ks-//, or //k-//. 

^^Attention is drawn to the similarities this infix 
bears to the inchoative infix (3.22). Further study 

may prove the two forms to be different surface realizations 
o£ the same underlying form. 
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4* Syntax 

Colville sentences may be simple,, compound, and com- 
plex* Simple sentences consist of a single clause ; compound 
sentences of two or more independent clauses; complex sen- 
tences of two or more clauses , of which at least one has to 
be a dependent clause. Sentences that can occur as opening 
sentences in some independent utterance are independent; 
those that cannot are dependent* Dependent sentences includ 
responses to questions, continuations of the thoughts of 
another speaker (e.g. reactions to comments, commands, accu- 
sations, etc), and continuations of the speaker^s own 
thoughts following an opening sentence. (Sentences left ui\- 
finished or otherwise elliptical are fragmentary.) 

A clause consists o£ a predicate and, optionally, one 
or more con^plements . An independent clause is one that can 
stand alone and function as a (simple) independent sentence; 
other clauses are dependent. Dependent clauses normally 
cooccur with an independent clause xn a complex sentence. 

A predicate is the essential component oi: a clause, 
i.e. its head. It consists of an independent word (with or 
without affixes) and optional particles. Ordinarily it is 
clause-initial. 

A complement is the predicate's optional dependent in 
a clause. It follows the predicate to expand it^ complete 
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it, or explain it. It coxisists of on© or mve independent 
words and optional particles, 

A. I. Words. Colville exhibits two main word types: 
particles and independent viords. Each constitutes a sepa- 
rate syntactic class, defined by privileges o£ occurrence 
within a clause. 

Particles are dependent words. They cannot occur as 
heads of predicates and complements. The syatjactic class 
of particles is not a phonologically homogeneoiis set. Al- 
though for the most part particles do not occur with primary 
stress, on certain occasions certain particles are so stressed. 
They are of three types; predicative particles, clause par- 
ticles, and complement particles. 

In all cases the function of a particle is defined by 
its inaxisnuni possible imediate constituent partner. Bach 
particle has its typical position in a fixed order with 
reference to the head of the construction. Preposed parti- 
cles are the norm in Colville; exceptionally particles that 
are usually preposed can occur postpositionally (cf. 3.1722) ♦ 

Independent words are the predicative elements of the 
langua'ge. Most of them have extensive inflectional and 
derivational' patterns , as described in Chapter 5. 
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4«2. Predicates. The sisnplest Colville words are 
intransitive aind refer to states activities » entities, 
without necessary overt reference to particular pei^sons, 
tisneSji and places., 

piq. •It's wlxitee* 

tic. pitch.** 'There is pitch.' 

x"uy. 'He went. ' 

J 

More complex are middle and transitive words* 

x^uyom. ^He leads.' (middle) 

x^u/asc. 'He takes him there.** (transitivo) . 

Reference to persons is added to words by various 
pronorainai elements. They are of various types, from affix-- 
es to full words, discussed and exemplified in sections 
Solll, 3.112, 3.131, aiAd 3el7. 

4.21. Distribution of words as predicates. All 
Colville full words are basically predicative. By themselves 
they aay constitute complete sentences. VflEien they cooccur 
with ather words they may function as predicates or as con- 
plexcents: tliey may be expanded by follov;ing complements ^ 
or they themselves may follow a predicate and constitute com- 
piements* 



1 
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4.2.11, Intransitive and itiiddle words are conjugated 
with either the primary reference pronouns,, or with the 
absolutive pronouns v 

Worrls accompanied by primary referent pronouns usually 
occur in the predicate slot and can be expanded by posi- 
tional complements and by other compieMn.ts marked by com- 
plement particles (see 4.32). 

xxAoK susap. 'Joseph climbed the hill.' 
k55n x^uy i:^l citx^s. *I went to his house,' 
'^ayx^t inca?. 'I am tired.' 
kan ^ayx^t tol anwi'^. *I ara tired of you.' 

Words accompanied by the absolutive pronoan. affixes 
may be followed by positional complements (otherwise un-- 
marked) : 

inxfnlnlc sus^p. 'I like Joseph.* 
But more often they occur in the comp lenient slot: 
wilc:;;n anpus. *I say your cat,' 

4.212. Trausitivo words are accompanied by a tran- 
sitiv6i xnarker &nd pronominal reference is indicated with the 
transitive prono^axis. They c^n be £ollo%^ed by coriplenicnts of 
various sorts; 

ckimosc xol '^axa'^. 'He dislikes him because of that.' 
i^lkantx^ Tapna'?. 'You can see it now.' 
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The isost common kind o£ complement with transitive predicates 
specifies a goal. 

cyj> ssnic^lxp. 'He told Coyote.' 
S'Sintences of this type may be expanded further 'by an instru- 
mental complement: 

cus san^olip t nQqilx^con, 'He told Coyote in Indian.' 
If an agent is expressed, then it occurs (exceptionally) 
sentence-initially, followed by the relativizing particle 
ki?; (4-414). 

t somxilcon ki? cus san^alip t naqilx^'con^ '(It was) 
Grizzly (who) told Coyote in the Irtdian language,' 
(See section 4.33 for further discussion of this type of 
construction* ) 

In the third person indefinite recipient construction 
(3«132), if an agent is to be expressed, that is accomplish- 
ed by means of an agentive complement, as in 

cuntom t inca'''. 'Sonxeone was told by me.' 
cuntom t cnilc. 'Someone was told by him.' 

But the recipient cannot be further marked in the same 
sentence J it is either clear in the context or it is truly 
indefinite ( ' someone ' ) « 

4.22. Predicative particles. la addition to the prono- 
minal particles, which belong to ths sy.^;tem just summarized, 
there exist in Cclville a few other predicative particles-- 
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i*e. particles always found in IC pcirtnership with a pxodi* 
cato. These particles add to tho predicate various notionr;: 
oiiiphatic, exceptional, intensive, otc. They differ from 
pronominal particles on one further account: whereas prono- 
minal particles are clitics, these other predicative particles 
can^ .and do on occasion, have their ovm stress. 

4.221. Evidential. The function of //ti// •evidential* 
is to add to the predicate a notion o£ evidential emphasis, 
while it relieves the speaker of any responsibility about 
or control over the action or situation. Tlau=5 the resulting 
predicate singles out aT\ event state, or activity us ob- 
servable; the semantic iinport of ti^ is, approxisonately , 'as 
it appears, as one can see (but I cannot be h^;ld responsi- 
ble for it)*^ (For raorphophoneniic details on ti^ see 2.51.) 

ti stotapina'?k« 'He was soiaewhat pot-bellied.' 
ti :^ast i x^lcax53X).ont9m. 'It's best that v/e give it avay.' 
lut kon to colcln8m^ way ti kon xast. 'There is nothing 
wrong with me, as you can see I'm quite OK.' 

The last example? shows t£ in tvo different positions-* 
first in IC partnership with cokingjn^ then with ^.^_3£32jt. 
Typically, primary reference pronouns precede t^i when in 
construction with the negative lut. It may then be possible 
to interpret the pronoun (like kon hero) as being used 
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postpositionally in relation to the base lut. This may he 
a relic o£ an original postpositive pronominal system, sii?ii- 
lor forms of which are still observable in relatad languages. 

There is another aspect of the use o£ ti^ in negative 
sentences • Compare 

lut .t aksx^uy, 'You will not go!' 

lut aksx^uy. 'You will not go*' 
Whereas li^t aV.r>aJ /uy is a simple statement merely asserting 
that the person addressed ifill not go, l u t t^ a k s x ^ uy has 
emphatic force by virtue of the evia^sntial ti: 'As you can 
understand / for reasons that should be clear to you, you 
won't go*' Note further that t ak<:x%y and aksx%^ in these 
examples function as positional complements* 

4.222f Contrastive. A predicate constructed with 
//^•jai// 'contrastivo ' refers to an action, state, situation 
01 activity that is singled out as exceptional to or in con- 
trast Kith an expressed norm- Thus ^ om is usually glossed 
into English as 'except', 'all but'* 

kszfcstwllsx; ^om sk^Jusc. 'He was healing (in general); 

[but] his face wasn't.' 
kax^t 'i sq^sq^sl's; f.^^ra Jcaso'asil* 'His children were 

dead; except for two who weren't.' 
i^m cx^€>lx^ait. 'He is the only one alivi^.' 
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Uriayccessful. A predicate with //^ii«a?// 
•unsuccessful' refers to an action oi activity that is point- 
ed out as extreme, or intense, but unsuccessful . JiHll 
often glossed in English by the infcraants as 'oven', bat 
in most c<ases it would seem more accurately rendered as 
'aven but to no -avail '. ' Examples:. 

'?i-wa'? pijcemalr.. 'They hunted, but uasuccessfully. ' 

?ivm'? siwsntsm. 'He was asked, but to no a:tfail. 

•^iwa"? c?acos. 'He looked and IcoV.ed, [but couldn't see]. 



4*3« Cozapleaents, Complenients follow ths predicate to 
expand it, clarify it, or add to it* 

4.31« Positional complements. The simplest expansions 
c£ the predicate are compleiuents marked merely by position. 

s^ayemc soin^lkan, 'Grizzly was mad.' (sye yomc predicate 
•it was his being mad', somxlkan complement, 'it was 
Grizzly') 

k^u no]^awiax^ltx*^ isq^sq^a'siya? . *You took every one of 
my little children. ' (me locative-gone-earth-expressed 
goal-transitive-you 3ny-children->diminutive} 

x"uy patil. 'Matilda went. ' 

cut. s:g:alpu'. 'Daylight [man's name] spoke.' 

ciis s:5calpu?. 'He told Daylight.' 

Note that the form cus of the last example is the third 
person singular of the transitive paradigm (//cu-n-t-(l)s//) , 
whereas cut o^ the previous example is the general intran- 
sitive form of the primary reference' paradigm* 

In the sentence cus sxalpu? ^ s:jcolpu? is the object or 
goal, whereas in the sentence cut syolpu? ;, sxalpu"? is the 
agent. In more detail, cus contains the information that a 
two-party relationship is involved, with a third person 
singular responsible party i//-iijs// 'actor') and a third 



person object which may be further specified by a comple- 
ment*, ; cut points to a primary referent which may be further 
specified by the complement. 

These facts are consonant with the notion that in 
Colville all predications refer to events, actions or situa-- 
tions without necessarily any reference to particular persons, 
time, or place; and that th^ inclusion of such referents 
implies of necessity the specification of the relation* 
ship(s) involved. We have already seen that three such 
basic relationships obtain in Colville; they were discussed 
in sections 3.111, 3.112, and 3.131, and recapitulated in 
section 3,171. 

4.32. Marked complements • In addition to those com- 
pleiaents that are marked only by their position following 
the predicate, other complements may be marked by a number 
of prepositive complement particles. These particles are 
discussed and exemplified below. Some can be further analyz- 
ed, a matter of derivation v/hich is not discussed here ex- 
cept to point out certain phonological similarities in the 
course^ of the discussion. In the following chart particles 
are given in. their underlying forms: 
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COMPLEMENT PARTICLES 

//yl 1 
i&f t, ti 

la^l// 

4,321, Definite, //yi// 'definite^ functions some- 
what like an article in Western European languages. Its 
use is optional vith complements, except for certain defin- 
able cases in which it is not permissible. When £l is 
preposod to a complement it signals a definite referent; 
otherwise the referent is indefinite c Exceptions are 
proper nouns (personal and geographic) and non- third person 
absolutive forms, x^hich may not be preceded by It 
should not be concluded, however, that to each possible com- 
plement marked by £i corresponds naturally an indefinite 
unmarked complement^ or vice versa. This is not an essen- 
tial dichotomy in Colville. It is true that to the sentence 

wlkon sqilx^. sai^r sosno people.* 
corresponds a sentence 

wikan yi sqilx"o 'I saw the/ those people. • 
But this fact may not seem very meaningful to a Colville 
speaker, nor the observation a very insightful one. He 
may in fact point out that other Colvilite sentences may 
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express contrasts that ar»^ much more significsirit; for 
example, 

sqilx^ ki' wiksn. 'It was people I saw.* 
wikan 'axa"? yl sqilx^. •! saw those (obviative) people. • 
wikan 'ixi? yi sqilx^. 'I saw these (proximate) people.' 
''ixx' yi sqilx^ ki' wiksn. 'It was those people that 
I 5iaw. • 

and, besides many others, he may even point out a sentence 
with the complement in emphatic position (see 4.33), 
yi sqilx^ ki' wxkon, (lut yi suyapix). 'It was Indians 
I saw, (not white people).' 
Further examples: 

x^o'^lt yi sqilx^* 'There are many people.' (many defi- 
nite person/ Indian) 

sqit yi sk^'isc. 'Vrtiat's his name)' (who definite 
nanie-his) 

tkimilx^ yi stomka^ilc. 'His daughter is a woman [not 

a girl].^ (woman definite daughter-his) 
''axa? yi sta'^komix. 'This is the girl.' (this-cbviative 

definite maiden) 

yi may cooccur with other coBiplement particles (as 
can be inferred from observing the chart above) , but its 
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function remains essentially intact.. For example^ 

'axa? yi tal sceno'ulx^s. 'It's right inside the door.' 
(this-obviative definite ablative absolute- actual -loca- 
tive- enter- 3rd person*) 

cwiltom 'axa' yi tai tka'ka'lis. 'He had children from 
these three persons [women].' (//caw-(i}lt-m ''ax-a' 
yi tl k-ka?ka?lis// 'begetC?) -children-middle these- 
ob.viative definite ablative person-three- three') 

4.322* Sequential, //i// and //ia'// are sequential 
cosiplement particles. They are both subordinating parti- 
cles ^ but whereas ia7 conveys the notion of temporal 
sequence^ 1^ does not. Thus it is possible to say that 
is; the subordinating element, and - a? the temporal. Contrast 
the folloTv^ing sentences: 

way xast 1 k^ cx^'iiy. ^It's good if/that you come.' 
way ajast la"? k^ cx^uy. *It will be good when/after you 
coxae . ' 

In these sentences jL and la? are found in IC partnership 
with the complement. Note, however, that different part- 
nerships are involved in the two sentences 

way qj:ast k^ 1 cx^uy* 'It's good if/that ^^|ou come.' 

way :5ast k^ la? cx^uy. 'It'll be good when ;^ou will have 
coiae . ' 

o 
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Hore the complements 1 cx^uy and SI a? cx^uj^ are ambedded in 
the larger complements 1 cx^uy and la? cx^uY t respec- 
tively. These constructions seem to emphasize the pronominal 
element (s) in the complement. The flavor o£ these sentences 
can perhaps be conveyed by the following paraphrases: 
'It's. .good if (when) you come.' 

•That you eventually (will sometime) come, is good.* 
Further examples of and la? are: 

qasapi' la' cpulxolx* 'It was a long time before they 
camped, • (//qas-p-i' l-a? oc-pulx-lx// 'old-non- 
control-past sequential- temporal actual-camp-plural') 

Cdpxll maypnus 1 kscx'^alxisc, 'That's ho'w he learned to 
get around*' (//oc-fjp,! miy-p-nu-n-t-(l)s 1 kl-s- 
cx^-lwls-s// 'actual-be--so know-noncontrol*success- 
active- transitive-he sequential unrealized-absolute-go- 
around-his') 

ia?ypnunt9m yi t Ikikxa's i stix^ax^als:ns. 'Ker older 
sister realized that' she (the younger sister] was dif- 
ferent, ' C//niy-p-nu-n-t-Ci)ni yi t ikxkxa'-s 1 
s-txx''x^lm-s// 'know-noncontrol- success- active- tran- 
sitive- indefinite definite agent older sister-hers 
sequential absoiute-different-hers' ) 

Characteristically, I occurs after the restricted 
deictic words 'ixil'? and 'axa^ (4,5151)* These cases are 
equivalent to 'it vas there/then that .••» For example, 
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'ixi' sanha'olsc; 'ixi' 1 Ix^uyas, 'That's when he became 
angry; that's whcxi he took him back.* [//'ix^x? s-n-ha*'- 
Cl)ls-s ?ix-i' 1 l-x''uy-n-t-Ci)s// 'it was then- 
pro^rimate absolute-locative-anger-state o£ mind-his it 
was theri-pToximate sequential back-go-active-transitive- 
he » ) 

In two different versions o£ the same text I have found 
the following two sentences; 

a- myai kon '^ayx^t kon la"? cknanaqs. 'I am too tired of 
being alone. • 

way kan 'ayx^t kon 1 cknanaqs. 'I am too tired of be- 
ing alone. ' 

these are linguistically different sentences and careful Eng-^ 
lish translations should attempt to reflect graitmiatically 
this fact^ The following glosses roay suggest more of the dif 
fercTit flavor of the two sentences: 

a. 'I have been alone so long, I am tired of it«' 

b. ^I am alone and I am tired of it (already).' 

4.323. Locational. //I// is the locational complement 
particle. It laeans, roughly, 'point of time or place at 
which 'point of reference in time or place*. Indeed, 

the concepts of time and space in Colville are found to be 
inextricably interrelated; this is reflected most trans- 
parently in the organisation and function of deictic elements 
a brief discussion of which is presented in section 4, SIS. 
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kitic^ontis^lx 19 pCxyxan. 'They put him down in the cer.^ 
(//ki-ti''-u-t-(i)s-lx 1 puy-x(a)n// ' dowTi-put- active- 
tx-ansitive-3rd persozx-plural locational wrinkle-feet') 

ya'ya^st p noya^ la citx^. 'Gather together, all you 
people, in the house.' (//y^ya?*-t p n-ya^ 1 citx''// 
' gather-gather- stative you pi* locative-gather loca^ 
tional house') 

x^uy lo sonk^©k*'o?ac. 'He went in the nights' 

In addition _1 is found to occur In e:vtcnded uses; for 
example, 

?ixx' c^^iamscalx la jfwaw yi sliq*', 'That's what they do 
when they dry meat.' i//">ix-V oc-:^'''ui-m-s-t-(i)s-lx 1 
ijaw-w yi sliq^// 'it is this -proximate actual -make- 
3n*iddle-causative-transitive-3rd person-plural locational 
diry-dry definite meat') 

The form Jla is a morphophonexaic variant of //I//, the 
conditioning factors for which are phonological (cf, 2, 512). 

An element 1^ identified as the S5.me ]L of the locational 
particle is present in the two directional particles //tl// 
'ablative' and //il// 'allative' (cf. sections 4.3242 and 
4.325). 'It is not fruitful to elaborate on the derivational 
processes involved with these two particles, although it is 
appropriate to point out the obvious phonological and se- 
mantic connections; thus //tl// and //Icl// will be treated 
as independent particles, though related to //£// and //^//a 
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4.324. Source complements. 

4.3241. Agent- ins trximent. The particle //t// shovs 
point of departure, source of action, and, figuratively, 
point of view. 

As an agentive particle, t occurs in sentences that 
when translated '^literally" into English are rendered as 
passive sentences. In each case there exist two Colville 
sentences, one that appears passive, another active. For 
example , 

cuntsm t wapupxon •. . 'Lynx told him ('He was told 

by Lynx . . . • ) 

cut wapupXQn *Lynx said 

(For related discussion, cf. section 4.31.) Further examples: 

way x^a?spintk ki? ctxtamolx yi t sosi's. 'It's many years 
that her uncle has been talcing care of them.' (//way 
x^a'^-s-pintk ki' sc-k-xst-m-lx yi t sasi^-s// 'it is so 
many- absolute -year relative actual-directive-handle- 
middle-plural definite agent uncle-hers') 

lut ti cmsystin ki"? k^u kics t nasp^pasas. 'I don't know 
when (that) Sea Gull got to ae.' (//lut ti oc-miy-s-t- 
(i)n ki'' k'^'u kic-n*t-(i)s t naspopasos// 'not evidential 
actual-know-causative-transitive-I relative me reach- 
active- transitive-he agent Sea Gull') 
t is also found in complements that are dominated by a 
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number of specific items such es those listed below, which 
seem to involve in their semantics a notion of manipulation. 
End sometimes of instrtimentality. 

l^^uioinalx yi t ksonxowilcatsnsalx, 'They fix a scaffold 
to dry meat. ' 

stxtamix yi t s^^alc^imolt^ *She was pregnant with a baby. • 
kan ksck^um yi t aklcxtx",'ul yi. t aksciion, ?ul yi t 
akltomtmutsn. *I have kept some poles fox your house, 
and food for you, and clothes for you.' (//kn kJ-s-oc- 
k'^'um yi t an-ki-citx^ 'ul yi t an-kl-s-^sc-'iln ''ui yi t 
an-kl- tDi-tmutn// ' I possessive-absolute-actual-store 
definite instrument your-unrealised-house and definite 
your-imrealized-absolute-actual-eat and definite instru- 
ment your-unrealized-clothes') 

4*3242, Ablative, //tl// is an ablative particle, in- 
dicating 'motion from*. Examples: 

k^ scutx tal si"^tik?nx?--tal n&sq^ut, 'Were you saying 
[that he is] from Seattle? --From across the ocean.' 
(//k^ s-cu-t-xx tl sle^atikonx tl n-sq^ut// 'you ab* 
solute-speak-stative-progressive ablative Seattle ablative 
locative- other side of the water') 

x^a'asqot tal sckicxs. 'It was many d?tys after he got 
there.* (//x^a?-(a)sqt tl s-ac-kicx-s// 'many-days 
ablative absolute-actual-^arrive-his ' ) 
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Two extended uses of to 1 > a causal and a sort of 
comparative, are exemplifed belovr. 

tal naqs ki' kli^an ?axa? is9iia'ala?ton. 'There^s one 
reason why I don*t like lay house • * (//tl naqs ki? km- 
n-t-(i)n ?ax-a*> in-s-n-?ala''-t-n// • ablative one rela- 
tive dislike-active-transitive-I this-obviative my-ab- 
5olute- locative- be here-stative- instrumental*) 

ha', tol is^iwQlx? 'Wliy, because I am old?' (fragmen- 
tary responsive utterance: //in-s-:^iwl-xx// 'my-abso- 
lute-old-progressive ' ) 

sxo'itx tal inca? k^n. *He is older than I am. • C//s- 
x'lt-xx tl inca*^ kn// ' sbsolute-first-progressive 
ablative me I*) 

4*325. Directionals. There are in Colville two 
allative complement particles: //^// and //l^l//, //i// 
does not refer to a specific destination, but rather to 
•laotion or direction towards', in contrast with //il// v/hich 
referes to 'motion to/into* a specific location. On occasion 
//i,// and //"kl// are used interchangeably, but this is a func 
ticn ctf the circuKistances involved in the actual situation* 

ii incltx^ 'to my house (towards, not .necessarily into 
it)' 

]^©1 incltx** 'to my house (specifically there)' 
x^'dtopusasalx sx^^mrxm. 'They started out to the 
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p9B3kln ai cx^uy Ic^ cmia.t citx^^tat? ^Wn^n are you 
coming to visit at our house? ^ (//pn-^kin mi c-x^uy Ic^ 
ac-miit citx"-tt// ' tiuis -interrogative future cis- 
locative-go you actual-visit allativ© house-our') 

tanosius iiol cniic 1 ksx^'^oyolwis yi t ^asulax^. ^It's 
nothing for him to run around in the brusho' (//tarlmus 
il cnilc i ki-s-x^uy-lwls yi t :^as-(u)iajf:^// 'nothing 
allative hiia sequ&ntial unrealized- absolute-go- around 
definite instrumental b ad- land ^) 

4.326o Causal • The causal complement particle is 
//qcl// . It introduces a complement that specifies the 
r^asonCs) for a certain state action, feeling. We may 
suspect an analysis ^^J:* independent ^ appears in the 

material, 

nolxptam^in xal stim lut iscx^uy. forget why i didn't 
come*' (//n?.ipt-m-n-t- (i}n stim liit in-b-c-:c^uy// 
'foTget^-Kiddle-active-transitive-I c^iusal what not my- 
sb solute- cislocative- go ' ) 

naq^amontx^ yl stom^^lscut; xal 'ixi"? ''ul x^lx^lloms t 
asosi?^ . ^You stole the beads; that's why your uncle ex- 
pelled you.' C//naq^-in-n-t-(i)x^ yl st^molscut xl '^ix-i?. 
"^nl x^3.-^^ii-m-n-t-Ci)s t an-si^sl?// 'take-iaiddle-active- 
•transitive -you definite beads causal this -proximate and 
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throw away-m.lcldle-active-transitiYe-ho agent your-unclo') 

4*327. Comitative, //la'l// 'with* is an uncommon 
particle and it can probably be further analyzed. Evidence 
at hand does not warrant this at the noinent* V/e note, how- 
ever , one element resembling phonologically the locational 
1^, and another the sequential i (ct\ 4.323 and 4.322) • 

kmix wapupxon yi la^^l slc^'unalt. ^ There is only Lynx with 
the virgin, ♦ (only Lynx definite with virgin) 

t x^l:!c"utxs>n txtautis yi slswlwllc yi la'?! st^uyos. VI t 
was Badger who took care of his nieces and his mother.' 
(by Badger [emphatic complement; cf. 4* 33] were- taken- 
•care--of definite nieces-his definite with moth(3r-his') 

4.33. Emphatic complements. We have seen that, nor- 
mally, complements marked by particles follow the predicate 
in accordance with the general principle that in Colville 
the first element is the predicate, and following elements 
are complements* 

However, this norm can be contravened in two clearly 
definable circumstances. Specifically, a complement so 
marked by a complement particle may bo found to precede its 
predicate either when 

(a) special rhetorical emphasis is required; or 

(b) for stylistic effect its predicate is pT<?coded by one 
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of the clause particles ki?^;, 51siL* Constructions of 

the latter type have been presented as examples pertinent 
at other points of the discussion; however, they require 
additional coiiuneut here. 
Co'iisider the sentence 
l^ol xiospilsni ki? kon x^uy« '[It was] to Nespelem that I 

The predicate kon x^uy went* is in fact relativized by 
means of the clause particle ki^^. ££jiJL?iiPiJtSIl ^^^^ J^^^t 
occur as axi independent sentence C£*££2llSSI itself, of 
course^ constitutes a full sentence ''It is Nespelem.') al- 
though it can occur as a responsive (fragmentary) utterance 
to the question 

^kin ki'^ k'' x'^uy? 'Where was it that you went?' 
The normal reply to such a question is 

Koi nospilom ki*? ks>n x^uy. 
or, as an alternative that does not employ the use of the 
word x%.y ' go' ? • 

^ay, iol naspilam. 'Well, it was- to Nespelem.'^ 

Tile relativization of fS^njc^^HI ^-^ examples such as 
these is not obligatory, snd in fact one finds 
n$5pll9Si kon x^^uy^ ^ v/ent.' 

but this last case is the exemplification of the emphatic 
use of sentence-initial complements mentioned above under 
(a) and it may imply a variety o£ factors such as: 
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'To Ne^pelem I vent^ (nut Omak].' 
•To Nespelem I went [I repeat/I swear 
etc. 

What needs to be said is that the sentence 
k€^n x%.y iol n©sprl3m. 'I went to Nespels^N^* 
i« the normal (basic) declarative sentence, and that the 
other sentences are secondary (derived) types. (In a trans- 
formational treatment, the^se latter* would be derived from 
tfie first by means of transfonnatioxis .) 
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4,4. Clauses. A clause contains a predicate as head. 
It may consist of a predicate alone, as shown by many 
earlier examples, or it may contain one or more complements, 
as in 

kan x^uy iol citx^s. ' I go to hi:, house,' ( kan x^uy 
predicate 'I go'; ic9l citx'^s complement 'to his house') 
Clauses may further be introduced by (have as their im- 
mediate constituent partner) a clause particle that modifies 
them in some specific way. For example, 

cak^ kan x^uy i:9l citx^s, 'I should go to his house,' 
Clause particles define further clause types. ^ They are of 
of two types , independent clause particles , and dependent 
clause particles > Independent clause particles introduce 
clauses which may stand alone as independent sentences., 
simple or compound; dependent clause particles introduce 
dependent clauses. Clause particles are charted below (in 
underlying form) so as to reflect the normal order of occur- 
rence of each particle relative to other particles. 
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4.41. Interrogative . 

4.411. Simple interrogative. / /)xk'* / / is the in- 
terrogative independent clause particle. Often, though 
not always, its immediate constituent partner is a whole 
sentence. One peculiar characteristic o£ ha"? is its ten- 
dency to be repeated at the end of the sentence, especially 
in stereotyped expressions such as 

ha' nai^sm ha'?. 'Is that so?' 
in which the predicate na^^am is a restricted word meaning 
•indeed' (4.53). 

The intonation of interrogative sentences can be mapped 

thus: . The pitch of the first stressed vowel is 

the highest in the sentence, dropping rapidly and remaining 
level for the rest of the utterance. Those clauses in which 
ha"? is both clause- initial and clause-final, exhibit a sharp 
rise in pitch in the last vowel. However, whereas each in- 
terrogative sentence is obligatorily marked by the inter- 
rogative contour, the use of the particle ha"? is optional. 

(Morphophonemic note; when ha'? occurs before a word 
beginning with a, the glottal stop is usually lost, with a 
resulting long a..) 

Examples of initial ha"? in a dependent, responsive, or 
in a fragmentary sentence: 
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ha"^ tsl isiiw8lx? 'Why, because I am old?' (interrogative- 
ablative my-old -progressive) 

ha'^ '^axa'^ ancitx^? 'Do you mean your house?' (inter- 
rogative this- obviative your-house) 

ha^ scokinx? 'What's the matter?' (//ha*^ s-8C-?kin-xx// 
' interrogative absolute-actual- interrogative-progressive' ) 

Examples of clause-initial ha/^: 

ha^ ckicams yi t sqilx^? 'Did somebody get to you?* 
(More literally, 'Were you approached/attacked by some 
people? ' ) 

ha"^ k^ ks^^onlx^a'^xlta'^x? 'How many times are you going 
to hold the baby?' (//ha? k^ kl-s-lc^in-l-x'''?- (i) It-x- 
a'^-x// 'interrogative you unrealized- absolute-how many- 
formative-hold-child- inchoative ' ) 

4.412. The dubitative interrogative particle is 
//?uc//. It is not a very conunon particle. 

?uc k^u kslx^pnuys? 'Maybe I'll get away from him.' 
(More literally, 'Maybe he won't catch me' or 'Will he 
catch me? [I don't know.]' Informant's comment: 'He 
has his fingers crossed.') 
'^uc k^'^ayx^'t? 'Are you tired?' [You shouldn't be.]' 
?uc mi kan q^'olq^'ilt? 'Will I be allowed to talk?' 
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'uc way k^inm9'?antp? 'Have you really decided?* C'ls 
that really your decision?') 

4« 42. Conjunctive. 

4.421. Independent clause conjunctives. 

4.4211. Additive. The particle //^xxl// is the most 
common of all Colville clause particles. Its function is to 
connect constructions by introducing a notion, a development, 
a state in keeping with the situation previously established, 
be it expressed or implied. 

In English it is usually glossed as 'and' or 'so', but 
very often not translated at all. "^ul often opens an utter- 
ance and it is profusely used by many speakers at points of 
indecision, pause, or hesitation. A form ^uli^. has been 
observed (cf. 4.511). It is considered a fossilized derived 
form / /^ul-i^ / / 'and-past'. 

The following narrative passage exemplifies the uses of 

2ul: 

[a] '^ixi'? xa'^tuscalx yi '^ilmix^amsalx. [b] '^ul kstamka'?- 
ilt. [c] way '^ul ta'?fcamx9wilx. [d] way '^ul tkimilx^ yi 
stamka'^ilc. [e] '^ul swaynumtx. ' [a] This one was their 
leader, their boss. [b ] And he had a daughter. [c] She 
was becoming a woman. [d] Yes, his daughter was already 



a woman. [e] And she was good looking,' 
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4. 4212, Contrastive. //naxml// is a particle that 
introduces an independent clause. However, the notion con- 
tained in this clause takes exception to an earlier state- 
ment, assumption or premise, be it expressed or implied. 
naxami is usually glossed as *but , however*. 

x^uysx, napq^oranitk^antx^ yi scim, naxoml lut ti aks?acam. 
•Go, throw the bones in the water, but don't look I' 
C//x^uy-x n"pq^mn-(i) tk''-n-t-(i)x'' yi scim naxmi lut ti 
an-kl-s- ?ac-m// *gO"imperative locative- throw-water-ac- 
tive- transitive-you definite bones contrastive not eviden 
tial your-unrealized- absolute- look-middle •) 

naxaml ikspulstsm ^iti"? yi k^u pulse istsmka^ilt. 'But I 
am going to kill the one who Idlledmy daughter.' (//naxml 
in-kl-s-pul-s-t-(i)m ?it-i'> yi k'^u pul-S"t-(i)s in-s- 
tmks'!^- (i) It// 'but my-unrealized- absolute -kill- causative 
transitive-indefinite this-prpximate definite me kill- 
c ausative- transitive-he my- absolute-daughter-child' ) 

4.4213. Additional, //nix^// is most commonly trans- 
lated into English as 'also, too, even, again'. It defines 
the clause it introduces a3 similar in content or result to 
a previously expressed or implied condition. 
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nix^ nallptaman 1 ikscut xsi stim luti*^ ksn ckicx. 'Again 
I forgot to say what my excuse is for npt coming.' 
(//nix^ n-liptm-n-t-(i)n 1 in-kl-s-cu-t xl stim lut-i' 
kn c-klcx// 'again locative-f orget-active-transitive- 
-I sequential my-unrealized- absolute-say-stative causal 
what not-past I cislocative-reach' ) 

nix^ ''ixi'? Ipalai. 'He too turned back,' 

4.422. Dependent clause conjunctives, 

4.4221. Additive, //ml// is the dependent coxmterpart 
of '^ul . It cannot occur sentence-initially ; the clause in- 
troduced by mol is the logical or temporal sequence to a pre- 
viously expressed notion. An English gloss that approximates 
this notion is 'then next', A form mali*^ , parallel to "^uli"? 
(cf. 4.4211) has been recorded. 

The following passage exemplifies the use of mal : 

[a] x^uy, moi x^icaic yi xa'?xa?ic [b] k^is yi paptw- 

ina'^x", mal kallcica'^s, mai k^ums la san^a'^ina'^s . '[a] He 
would go, and give it to his grandmother ... [b] The old 
lady would take it, then she would wrap it, and then she 
would store it in [under] her bed.' ([a] //x"uy ml x"ic- 
1 -t-Ci)s yi xa'^-xa'^it-s// 'go and-then give- expressed 
goal-transitive-he definite grandmother-his ' ; [b] //k"In- 
n.-t-Ci)s yi p-ptwina'^x^ ml kl^- (i) ca*? -n-t- (i) s ml k^um- 
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n -t-Ci)s 1 s-n-^o'ina^-s// * take-active- transitive-^she 
definite old-lady and-then wrap-blanket-active- transitive- 
^h.e and*then store-active- transitive-she locational ab- 
solute -locative -bed -hers ' ) 

4.4222. Alternative, //km// is a conjunctive particle 
meaning 'or*. It never occurs initially in independent sen- 
tences . 

ksq^olq^alsnwix^a'^x > ksifi sx^usam p kso'^ilna'^^x. 'There is 
going to be a pow-wow, or [maybe] you folks are going to 
eat foam berries.' (//ki-s-q^l-q^il-nwix^-x-'^a-x kin 
s-3c"us-m p kl-s-^iln-x-a'^-x// 'unrealized-absolute- talk- 
talk-reciprocal-inchoative or absolute-foam-middle you pi. 
unrealized -absolute -eat -inchoative ' ) 

mat skomxist, kam mat samxikan. 'It was maybe a black 
bear, or maybe a grizzly.* (maybe black-bear or maybe 
grizzly) 

4.4223. Causal. We have seen that mal is the dependent 
sequential counterpart of ^Hi* //'^ali'?// 'causal' is the 
dependent non- temp oral counterpart of "^ul . Its function is 
to introduce a clause which logically is a sequel to, a con- 
sequence of, the reason for, a given premise. The premise 
may be expressed or implied. 



'fixx'f ikltklmilx'', '^ali'? q^aq^ana^q^ana? t. 'This one is 
going to be my wife, because she arouses pity. * 

kan cx^uy, '^ul '^aii? k" inxmink. 'I came because I like 
you.» (More literally, 'I came, and that's because I 
like you. *) 

4.43. Evidential. //tx^// 'evidential' is used fairly 
frequently in narration and in conversation. It appears to 
be the clause level counterpart of ti^, exempting the speaker 
from responsibility in what he is reporting. It may be 
glossed 'apparently', although informants usually do not 
translate it at all. 

'J'ul stim '^ixi? sclc^ulas?-- tax^ sqxlx^. 'And what is his 
[line of] work?- -Apparently Indian work.' (//'^ui stiiu 
'^ix-a'? s-ac-lc^ui-s tx" s-qilx"// 'and what this -proxima te 
absolute -actual -make -his evidential absolute- Indian' ) 

?ili'? ?ul ksa?stkina?, tax" ?ali? ?istkam. 'He settled 
there for the winter because it was already winter.' 
(//'^ili'? ?ul kl-s-?istk-ina? tx^ ^ali'? ?istk-m// 'be- 
there and possessive-absdlute-winter-time evidential 
causal winter-middle') 

4 . 44. Modal Particles . 

4 . 441. Conditional . //cak"// ' conditional' adds to 
its IC partner the notion 'should', 'would', or 'wish'.^ 
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cak" suli'? cklcxi 'Wish that Julie would get here!* 
cak" '^ala'? ki*^ na^cusantam. 'We should set a trap for it 
right here . ' 

In complex sentences cak^ is the IC partner of the de- 
pendent clause (the protasis); the independent clause con- 
stitutes the apodosis. These constructions are roughly 
equivalent to the English 'if ... then 

cak^ swit k^u lx^ic9lcf?lx ine'^istan, way tawmistan. • If 
someone gave me back what I paid for it, I'd sell it.' 
(//cak^ swit k^u l-x"ic-l-t-(i)s-lx in-'^is-t-n way tw; 
in - 1- s - 1- ( i)n/ / 'should someone me back-give-expressed 
goal- transitive -he -plural my-pay-stative -instrumental 
it- is- so sell-middle- secondary- causative- transitive- I ' ) 

4.442* Probable, //cm// is a particle that marks the 
contents of the clause it introduces as probable. 

nacixcaxals , '^ali? cam k^^u'^ncutamsalx. 'This is shame- 
ful, because people might laugh at it.' (//n-cix~cx- 
(i)ls ^alx^ cm k^^u^-n- t-sut-m-s-lx [this form involves 
more than one derivational cycle]// 'locative-shame- 
state of mind causal probable laugh- active- transitive- 
xe*. flexive -middle- his- plural ' ) 

cam cutalx: lut. 'They might say: No.' 
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4.443. Conjectural, i Iwil I marks the contents of the 
clause it introduces as possible (but in doubt). 

mat tawmxsc Myrtle yi citx^s. 'Myrtle's house must have 
been sold.' (//mt tw-m-i- s-t- (i) s . . . yi citx^-s// 
' conjectural s ell -middle- secondary -causative -transit ive- 
... definite house-hers') 

mat ^^anxasqat ki'? lya^apalx. 'It was an indeterminate 
number of days before they all returned. ' (//mt Ic^inx- 
( a)sq[t ki'? 1-ya^-p-lx// 'conjectural how many-days 
relative back-gather-non-control-plural' ) 

4.45. Future. //mi// is a particle which marks its 
(independent) clause as future."^ 

'?ixi'? mi kan ckicx, Uxi'? mi k'^u tk^'a^ut. 'Then I will 

return here, and that's when we will go away.' 
'^ili'^ mi kan pulx. 'It's there that I will camp.' 

4.46. Relative, //ki?// is a dependent clause part ic 
that occurs obligatorily with a preceding predicative con- 
stituent. It is a relativizing particle, pinpointing, spa 
cifying or expanding the notion contained in the preceding 
clause. The reference may be temporal, spatial, or causal 
It functions very much like the English conjunction 'that' 
in sentences like 'It was there that 
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swlt ki' k^is yi sq^aq^imalt? 'Who was it that took the 
baby? ' 

^ilx'^ ki^ c^alpulax^. 'It was there that we camped.' 
(//'ilx*^ ki'^ 8c-^al"p- (u) lax"// 'be-there relative actioal: 
stop -non-control" land' ) 

For further discussion related to ki?, c£. 4.33, 
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4.5. Restricted words. It has been stated that 
Colville independent words are predicative. By themselves 
they constitute full sentences. However, the function and 
distribution of a number of independent v?ords is restricted. 
Consider the restricted word k^mi 1 'it was suddenly/unex- 
pectedly that . . . ' : 

(a) it can occur (as the first clause) in a compound 
sentence 

k^mil ?ul x^uy, 'He went suddenly.^ ('It was suddenly, 
and he went.' Cf. sqxlx^ x^uy. '-The Indian went.' 

[*He was Indian, and he went. ']) 

(b) it can occur as the predicate followed by a complement 
in a simple sentence 

k^mil x^uy. 'He went suddenly.' (Cf. sqilx x^uy. 'An 
Indian went, [not someone else].** C£. also the non-em- 
phatic sentence x^uy sqilx^. 'An Indian went,' to which 
there is no parallel form -^ x^uy k^mil . ) 

(c) it can appear in the same position that an independent 
sentence would appear in, in a complex sentence 

k^mil ki'J* x^uy. 'He went suddenly.' ('It was suddenly 
that he went.' Cf. sqilx^ ki*? x^uy. 'It was an Indian 
who went. ' ) 

(d) but it cannot occur alone as the predicate of a simple 
independent sentence, k^mi 1 does occur by itself as a. re- 
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sponse, but it is felt to be incomplete- -a fragmentary sen- 
tence (cf« the opening paragraph of section 40 

ksn sqilx^. • I am an Indian,' 
kan x^uy • 'I go, • 
(but not *kan k^mil.) 

sqilx^. 'He is an Indian.' 
x^uy . 'He goes . ' 
(but not ^k^milO 

Thus, 

(a) restricted words as predicates are always accompanied 
by other independent words ; 

(b) restricted words, with the exceptions noted below, do not 
participate in the inflectional and derivational patterns 
characteristic of other independent words. 

Some of the words discussed in the following sections 
meet both these conditions; others only one of the two, 

4.51. Impersonals are restricted words. Most commonly 
they introduce a dependent clause, as exemplified in section 
4.5, example (c) , above; often they also occur in compound 
sentences, as exemplified in (a); and sometimes before a 
couiplement in a simple sentence (b) - In English they are 
usually glossed with adverbial phrases. 
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4.S11. Imperfective impersonals . qasapi*^ , yapna*^ and 
nayHp are three restricted words which share the unifying 
semantic feature 'duration of time*. They are imperfective. 
They share a segment £ which may well be, or at least it is 
probably historically related to the suffix //-p// 'non-con- 
trol' (3.113). 

qasapi'^ refers to duration of past time and can be 
translated *for a long time it used to be that 'it 
has been a long time since 

Comparative evidence shows that this form can be ana- 
lyzed as //qas-p-i?//; gas 'long time, old'; 'non-control' 
-i"^ 'past'. In Colville 1 1 -ill I is a very rare morpheme. 
It occurs with two intransitive stems, puti*^ 'it was just 
then' (cf. put 'it suffices'); and luti*^ 'it was not' (cf. 
lut 'it is not'). Interestingly, it also occurs attached to 
two particles which, otherwise, never underj/o inflection or 
derivation: '^uli'^ 'and, in the past' (cf. ?ul 'and'); and 
mali'^ 'and, subordinate, in the past' (cf. mal 'and, subor- 
dinate') . 

qasapi*? yi sqilx^ sa'^ilans yi s^a'^clnam. 'For a long time 

the Indians used to eat deer.' 
qasapi*? sank^ak^s'^ac. 'It was long after dark.' 

qasapi*^ has been found in the absolute mode, conjugated 
with the third person absolutive pronoun, sqosapi'^s *it was 
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a long time.* This form is fully predicative, and can 
occur as an independent sentence, in isolation. 

yapna"*^ refers to duration of present time and can be 
translates 'it is now that 

?apna'^ k^u ksya^omixa'^x. 'It is now that we are all 

going to gather . ■ 
?apna'^ s^olax^. 'It's this evening,' 

n9Y Hp is probably related to ya^ 'gather' (c£. the 
example four lines above) • ^ It refers to duration of time 
without specification of tense and can be translated 'it is/ 
was/will be cent inuous ly/ forovery'alv/ays thnt .-.^ 

nayHp cuntam t ilik^alkxon ... 'Ramnorii Kept telling 
him ...' (More literally, 'It was over and over that 
he -was told by Ramhorn ...') 

nayHp lut s^awaps. 'All the time it wouldn't stop.' 

4.512. Perfective impersonals. Two restricted words 
share the semantic feature 'specific point in time': k^mil 
'it is/was at once/suddenly/unexpectedly that ...'; and 
q ^um 'it was at a particular moment long ago that 

k^mil ki*^ k^u cusslx. 'It was unexpectedly when they 
told me that. ' 
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ti k^mil silx^atwilx. 'Suddenly she grew large (as from 
pregnancy) . • 

k^mil q^slq^ilstam yi t scims. 'It was suddenly that that 
pile of bones began to talk,* 

q"uin ki*^ wikan issnqsilx^. *It was a long time ago that 

I last saw my relatives.' 
q^um ialal. *It*s a long time ago that he died.* 

4.513. Quantitative words. Three restricted words 
have quantitative or limiting references : tall*^ * it is 
very much'; moyal 'it is too much'; and kmix 'it is only...' 
These words do not occur in the environment described in 
section 4. 5 (c) . 

tali*^ kan '?ayx^t. 'I am very tired.' 

tali'? smanx^. 'There is a great deal of tobacco.' 

mayal smllc^at. 'There is too much snow.' 
mayal tstaqa'^t. 'He is too short.' 

kmix has a dialectal variant km ax which is used as 
the norm by those Colville speakers who lived as children, 
or still live in the northern portion of the Colville 
speaking territory. ^ 

kmix inca*?. 'There is only me.' 
kmix scq^awx. 'He is always drunk.' 
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kmlx undergoes some inflection, albeit very limited. 
C£. the defective paradigm (other forms seem to be lacking): 

k^u kamxax. ^Vfe are by ourselves.' 
kamxax^lx. 'They are by themselves.' 

ckmaxalx ckamamaxslx. 'They are all by themselves.' 

The last form is apparently a diminutive as shown by the 
glottalization of m) . 

4.514. Assertive, way regularly occurs in isolation, 
usually as a responsive utterance. When so uttered it is an 
assertive positive form signaling agreement or concurrence 
v\t^ the interlocutor's yes or-no question, or statement. 
It can also be followed by a positional complement reaffirm- 
ing the first interlocutor's statement or question, much 
as in English one would say, 'Yes^ I/it/they .. .do/did/ 
went. . . ' , etc. 

When way opens an independent (non-responsive) sentence, 
it signals that the statement about to follow is an asser- 
tion, and its function may be compared to the stylistic 
effect obtained by 'well' in an utterance such as 'Well, 
it finally worked. ' In such cases it is aco^toinpanied by a 
rising- falling pitch contour. 

It should be noted that way bears a phonetic resem- 
blance to "^iwa? (see 4.223), and to the root wiy 'complete, 
O finish', and that both may be related to huy 'finish'. 
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'^uc x^uy?"Way. (kon x^uy*) ^Did you go?~-Yes, I 

did. (I went.)' 
way kan psptwlna'^x ^. 'I am sure an old lady.' 
way k^ inxomiuk. 'I really like you.' 

4 . 515 . Topical s . All topicals are restricted words . 
They occur sentence initially as predicates, roughly trans- 
latable as 'It is that *It is from /to here/there 
that and similar expressions. They do not occur alone 
as predicates. Topicals are part of the Colville deictic 
system, which is convenient to discuss here as a whole. 

4.5151^ All deictic words are compositional in nature. 

two suffixes, //-i?// 'proximate', and //-a*?// 'obviative'; 
the root vowel V harmonizes with the suffix vowel; it is 
± before //-i'?//, and a before //-a'?//. 

With the exception of the consonant x (C-|^ in '^ixi'^ 
and "^axa"^ ) , and C2 are clearly related to particles found 
in the language (C£. 4.32): //t// 'source'; //I// 'location' 
//k// 'motion toward'. In addition, the combination of 
these elements yields additional forms : //tl// 'direction 
from*; //kl// 'direction (in)to'. Forms with x are the un- 
marked, generic deictics. 
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The Colville topical deictic words are: 

//'^Vx-i'?// '^ixV 'It is at this place/time (proximate) 

that 'It is he CP^oximate) who etc. 

/ /^Vx-a^ / / '^axa'? *It is at this place/time (obviative) 

that . . . ' etc. 

invt-x^ll ^iti'? 'It is he (proximate) who etc. 
inVt-^^^ll '^ata'? *It is he (obviative) who etc. 

I nV\-\-V> I J ?itl9i? 'It is from there (proximate) that - 
etc. 

/ /'^Vt-l-d.^ / / '^atla'? 'It is from there (obviative) tliat ... 
etc . 

//'^Vi-l-i'?// '^ii^ail? »it is to there (proximate) that ... 

//'^Vlc-l-a?// '^alcala? 'It is to there (obviative) that... 

It is the rule that of any o£ two items in pairs exhi- 
biting the opposition 'proximate': 'obviative', the proxi- 
mate forms are the more common, by the approximate ratio of 
4 to 1. No topical word has been found to combine with 
any further affixes or with an/ particles to yield more com 
plex forms, with two rare exceptions: ^ixi'^om and ^Gxa'^gm 
(of meanings identical to "^ixi"^ and 2j2^i-L> respectively) , 
which appear to be middles. 

By far the most common type of construction that in- 
volves topical words is one in whi< h the topic is followed 
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by a simple sentence, predicate and optional complement (s) . 
To exemplify effectively the proximate and obviative func- 
tions of these words, longer contexts will have to be quoted. 

la] lut sqasapi?s, 'It wasn't long (after that), 

[b] way, ^ixl*? '^ul silx^a- well, it happened, she grew 
twilxs. larger. 

[c] '?ixi'? stxt9ti'?sc. The fact was that she was 

pregnant . 

[d] '^ul '^Sixa'^ nastils yi And at this point the girl 
sta^lcsmix: ... thought: ... 

[a] ?iti? sx^stalq^s 'It was (from) there that Ape 
spap^ala?. had crossed (on) the log. 

[b] "ta '^kin ki^ k^ "Where is the place where you 

ni^ai^?'' crossed?" 

[cj "'^ata? kon ctkxmalq""." "It's right here that I crossed."* 

ksx^jlpina'^olx, '^ul "^itli? x^uyslx. 'Daylight came upon 
them, and from that moment they started their journey.' 

Tacantl '^atla'? k^ "^uckslipam. 'Lookl You can get down 
to the bottom (of the canyon) from here.' 

'?ilc9ll'? k±^ x^uyasc. 'It was there that we took him.' 
cak" k©n kscimxa'^x '^aiala'?. 'I should move to this place 
(not stay where I live).' 
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4.5152 • The remainder o£ the deictic system. In ad- 
dition to the eight deictic forms just discussed, all found 
to be restricted words, two other forms complete the system, 
both independent words. They are 

//7V1-1?// ?ili?. 'It^s here/there (proximate).' 
//?Vl-a'?// 'J'ala'?. 'It's here/there (obviative) . ' 
CC£. mil 'location') 

Unlike all the other deictics, ^ili"^ and "i^ala^ under- 
go inflection and derivation freely. In addition, they may 
stand alone as simple predicates: 

//?Vl-i?// ?ili?. »He lives here.' 

ksn . 'I live here.' 

k'^u '^ala". 'We live here.' 

S9na'?ilxt9nt9t . 'This is our residence.' (//s-n- '?Vl-i^ - t- 
n-Ztl I ' absolute- locative-be there -proximate -stative- in- 
strumental -our' ) 



The following chart summarizes the Colville deictic 
system. 
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4.5153. Certain forms have been found that appear to 
function as deictic (restricted) words, but do not lend 
themselves to extensive analysis and discussion. It is ex- 
tremely rare to find them used in normal speech situations, 
and attempts to elicit material that could clarify their 
functions have so far proved ineffective. They are la^ 
•near', and lu^ , of undetermined meaning. Forms that may 
be cognate with these have been described for other Interior 
Salishan languages: Coeur d'Alene, Columbian, Kalispel and 
Spokan. 

4.52. Interrogative- indefinites , Not all of the in- 
terrogative-indefinite roots form restricted words. Cf . , 
for example, the root //'^kin// 'happen', which forms intran- 
sitive stems that stand alone as full predicates, and other- 
wise function like independent words. 

//s-ac-'^kin-xx// scsklnx. 'What's the matter with him?' 
k^ scakinx. 'What^s the matter with you?' 
lut kan ti cakinam. 'As you can see, nothing has happened 
to me . ' 

//'^kin// may also cooccur with several particles, 
forming elements which function very much like the im personals 
discussed above: 
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//I ?kin// la 'kin 'Where is it?' 

ia ''kin 'Where has it gone?^ ('To where is it? ' ) 

tla 'kin 'IVhere did it come from? ('From where is it?') 

Examples in longer sentences follow. 

l^a 'kin 'ul k^ x^uy. 'IVhere is it you went?' 

ia 'kin k" x^uy. 'Where did you go?' 

ia 'kin ki' k^ x^uy. 'Where is it that you went?' 

In contrast with 'kin ^ the independent words stim 
'what', and swit 'who', also interrogative- indefinite words, 
are restricted. 

stim 'axa'?. 'What is this?' 

lut stim. »It's nothing.' 

stim cic^uiasc. 'What's he doing?' 

swit ask^ist. 'What's your name?' (Note that *stim as- 

k^ist is not permissible.) 
swit 'axa'?. 'Who's that person?' 
lut swit. 'It's nobody.' 
yaya^t swit. 'It's everybody.' 

There is, however, one example in the corpus in which 
stim undergoes affixation typical of an independent word: 
lut ti kstimalx. 'As you can see, they have nothing.' 
(//lut ti kl-stim-lx// 'not evidential possessive-some- 
thing-plural') 
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4.53, Interjections very often occur as isolated 
utterances; elsewhere they are always analyzable as indepen- 
dent clauses in compound sentences • Some common interjec- 
tions are: 

maTan. 'Surprise I ' 
lonatam. 'That's right!' 
nata'? . 'Good! ' 
nikxna'?, 'My goodness! I 
'^amsain. 'Poor thing!' 

ax . ' Di s gus t ing I ' 
na^^am. 'Indeed!' 

4.54. Proper names do not undergo inflection. In 
addition to native place and personal names, Colville has 
borrowed a great number of proper names, primarily from 
French, but also from English- 

k^'ik^'itas. 'He is k^'ik^'i tas . ' 
si'^plca'?. 'She is si'^pica'^. 
supi'. 'She is Sophie.' 
susap. 'He is Joseph. ' 

naca'^liwom. 'It is [the town of] Inchelium. * 
wahu'!'. 'It is Hawaii.' (Oahu?) 
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4,55 Independent pronouns. Althougn independent pro- 
nouns can stand alone as predicates, they do not undergo 
any derivation beyond that described in section 3.172. In 
any given sentence they can function as predicates or as 
complements . 

inca'? kan x^uy. 'It is I who went.' 
inca'^ ki? ksn x^u/. 'It is I who went.' 
cuntom t inca'^. 'Someone was told by me.' 

4.56. Some problematic restricted words. In this 
section are presented 

(a) words that at the present stage of research are diffi- 
cult to classify; and 

(b) words that participate widely in inflection and deriva- 
tion, but whose frequency of occurrence is overwhelmingly in 
their uninflected form. 

A brief discussion of both types follows. 

4.561 Words difficult to classify. 

ninswi" is a quite common v;ord. It is translated by 
the informants in a bewildering variety of ways. It is 
impossible at this time to be certain of its basic meaning(s). 
The one tenuous evidence of a common denominator involves 
the concept of 'contingency'. Except for one case, a stereo- 
typed expression, the reference is to future time. I can 
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only list a few o£ the more plausible ways to render it in 
English: 'If and when that happens..,', 'It may happen 
that. . . ' , 'There will probably be » , . ' 

nlAawi'? kanxltOTit, 'If that happens we will help,' 
ninawi'? '^aia S'a^acinsmancan . 'IVhen that happens I will 
chew you up , ' 

ninowi"^ is involved only in two stereotyped expressions, 
ta sninowi' ^^. 'It was a little while ago.', and ii^a^ ninawi^ , 
*It will be in a I'^ttle while.' 

SIC is readily glossed by the informants. They usually 
translate it 'ne^'. However, the range would seem to be 
somewhat broader than that gloss would suggest. 

'^ixx^ aniq'^ikontan sic. 'That tire of yours is neWc ' 
sic x^ik^salx. 'Tanning hides is just this [what I 

have been describing].' 
sic cus . 'He finally spoke to him.' 

4.562. put and lut are two very common words. Although 
they can undergo extensive derivational and inflectional 
changes, they nearly always occur uninflected. 
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//put// means *It is just/enough.'; 

put kan jjistwilx, mi sic ksn '''acqa'?. 'Just when I get 

better, [that*s when] I'll come out.' 
nsputsls. 'He is satisfied.' 

//lut// is the negative stem 'It is not.' 
''uc k" ''ayx^'t?- -lut. 'Are you tired?--No.' 
lut 'ay^j'^t. 'He's not tired.' 
sclutsm. 'He refuses.' 
ksluts. 'He is excepted.' 
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Footnotes 

^We have seen that in Colville, predicates are modified 
by means of pronominal and other elements to mark certain 
relationships with the complements of the proposition. 
Crudely, these relationships are summarized as follows; (1) 
primary reference, reminiscent of English intransitive 
verbs; (2) transitive, reminiscent of English transitive 
verbs; C3) absolutive, reminiscent of English nominalizations . 
It is also to be noted that (4) Colville has no copula. 
This summary amounts to a list of Colville basic sentence 
types (for analogous analytical procedures applied to Eng- 
lish, see Thomas [1955 :21ff ]) • Clause particles (from a 
generative point of view) reflect the operation of certain 
changes on the basic Colville sentences, such as coordination, 
subordination, relativization , interrogation, etc. 

have noticed an occational variant cak^am . I have 
not been able to determine with certainty that this is 
merely an optional stylistic variant of cak^ , and the pos- 
sibility remains that cak^ is an independent word, perhaps 
restricted, 

rare form mina'? exists in Colville with the meaning 
'will not*. Clearly it is related to mi, but the element 
-na'^ does not recur elsewhere • 
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^The relationship may be seen more clearly if it is 
recognized that pre-Colville regularly developed to modern 
1^ except before a back consonant. Thus here an old 
*//n-ya^-p// *nay^ap became nay^ip ni^^ip, while old 
*//ya?'// became ya? 

^This fact surely will deserve further attention since 
it has important historical implication; however, these 
considerations are beyond the immediate scope' of this 
description . 
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